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CHAP. I. 

In the little village of Wellbourn, situated in 
one of the midland counties of England, lived Mr. 
Hope. He had been the vicar of the place for 
many years, and was a person who really loved a 
rural life, and who with the poet Cowper could 
well have said, 

**The country wins me still. 
I never framed a wish or formed a plan, 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene." 

Mr. Hope took great pains to make himself 
acquainted with all subjects connected with agri- 
cultural emplo3nnent and pursuits, (for Wellbourn 
was wholly an agricultural place,) and he made 
great use of such knowledge in teachu\% V^ 
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parishioners their duty. An old writer has said, 
that " people by what they understand are best 
led to what they understand not." So thought 
Mr. Hope, and in consequence, his aim was to fit 
himself for the work committed to his charge. 
He sought for information chiefly from his parish- 
ioners as regarded things relating to husbandry, 
and, as I have before said, he repaid them by 
making such the ground-work of his teaching. 
Thus a bond of sympathy was formed between 
the pastor and his flock, which at all times 
rivetted the attention of the latter to the conver- 
sations and discourses of the former. 

There is scarcely any earthly tie stronger and 
more enduring than the tie of love which binds a 
Christian flock to a good pastor. And of all the 
blessings which the Almighty vouchsafes to give 
us, none should be more highly valued than that of 
having placed over us, by His divine appointment, 
a shepherd who for Christ's sake loves well the 
charge entrusted to his keeping. 

It was pleasant to hear the respectful and afiec- 
tionate terms in which the inhabitants of Well- 
bourn spoke of their minister. With all due reve- 
rence, on account of the holy office which he filled, 
did they bow to him as to one who was their 
svperioT' And he, as an ambassador from the 
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Most High, received their homage, not taking 
it as due to himself as a man, but by virtue of 
his calling he esteemed it, and admitted it to be 
right, inasmuch as God thereby had glory. 

Mr. Hope was a very considerate man, even 
in matters which by some persons, perhaps, may 
be thought of small importance. He studied the 
general habits of his people, and endeavoured as 
much as possible that his visits to them should 
be so timely paid, that his presence would not 
interfere with their daily routine of work. 

Neither did he intrude himself unseasonably 
upon the cottagers at the time of their meals. 
He understood too well the native shyness of the 
English peasant to be the cause of raising a blush 
upon his weather-beaten face, by being a looker-on 
while he was eating his frugal fare. 

Mr. Hope was also well aware that much must 
be done at the cottage-hearth, which may not at 
all times be fit to meet the eye of an unexpected 
visitor, and therefore he was very careful not to 
enter the cottage door if for a moment there seemed 
any hesitation about receiving him. At such times 
he would kindly take his leave, with a promise to 
call again when his presence would be more wel- 
come. The parishioners duly appreciated these 
polite attentions on the part of their miaktex.^'ftsA 
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felt gratified by his being so regardful of their 
comfort even in such small things. No doubt 
many a clergyman, like Mr. Hope, has felt, that 
continual inteiTuptions are to be met with, to 
conversation in a cottage. And if a grave rebuke 
or caution has to be given to the father or mother 
of a family, or some timely advice offered to either 
of the members, the cottage-hearth is not the most 
fitting place — ^there is no privacy. Children lis- 
ten to what is said, or a neighbour "just looks 
in," or the infant cries from its mother's arms. 
Thus, the thread of the discourse is often broken, 
and much difficulty sometimes arises in taking it 
up again. Consequently Mr. Hope accustomed 
himself to hold converse with his people, while 
they were engaged in labour out of doors. There 
was nothing unusual in seeing him walk by the 
side of the ploughman, and watch the plough 
turn furrow after furrow, he the while talking to 
the peasant, as he pursued his work; or stand 
with folded arms by the side of the shepherd, 
while he was shearing, or follow him from place 
to place, while he was tending his flock ; or 
lean over the hatch of the barn door to talk to 
the thrasher, who was resting awhile after his 
jnid-day meal. There was nothing unusual, I say, 
j'n meeting with the respected clergym^xi oi "^ ^^- 
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bourn, in such places, nor yet in seeing him 
stand by the cow-herd, while he was occupied 
in milking his cows; nor in seeing him in the 
dairy, watching the process of cheese or butter 
making ; nor by the gardener's side ; nor among 
hay-makers, or reapers, or busy gleaners ; or by 
the side of the hedge-cutter on a bleak Novem- 
l)er day, or even in his meeting the labourer, 
on his way to work, in the twilight of a Decem- 
ber morning, and enjoying with him, as he walked 
along, the clear stillness of the frosty air. 

There are times and seasons when the heart of 
man seems to open itself with greater readiness 
than usual, and more willingly admits another into 
its confidence, Mr. Hope discovered that the best 
way of finding out the secret spring, which checked 
or opened the hearts of his people, was to encourage 
them to discuss with freedom any common subject 
that fell in their way; he listened attentively to 
their plain and homely talk; and took such op- 
portunities of "making his eye," as Coleridge 
says, "the inmate of each bosom." And then 
from things of earth, he led their thoughts to 
things divine, and spoke of that spiritual king- 
dom, which though invisible to the natural man is 
still so very near him. 

The Holy Scriptures, aii^ >i)afe -^cstV^ ^'l x.^nss^^- 
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these were the hooks in which he directed their 
studies ; and the chief object of their research, he 
taught them, should be to mark " God's hand in 
all things," 
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CHAP. IL 

Onb day farmer Drew's shepherd, whose name 
was John Huntley, was so deeply engaged in 
thought while shearing some sheep, that he nei- 
ther heard, nor saw, the approach of Mr. Hope ; 
and when the clergyman addressed him with 
" Good day to you, John," he quite started with 
sudden surprise. 

John, "I had no thought, Sir, that any one 
was near, it gave me quite a turn when you spoke 
so unexpectedly. I beg pardon. Sir, for seeming 
so startled at your coming." 

Mr. Hope. ** You were thinking earnestly upon 
something, or you certainly would have heard me, 
for I did not come very stealthily. I hope you 
have no cause for anxiety about your master's 
flock, all still goes well with them, I trust." 

John, " Yes, thank you. Sir, all still goes well, 
and I have no more care than usual with them ; 
but my thoughts were not upon the flock just 
when you first spoke to me ; I was thinking, Sir, 
of you, and so I suppose it startled me the more 
to find you close at hand." 

Mr. Hope, " It is wisely ordered, John, that 
one man cannot look into another's heart, and 
see the thoughts that dwell within it ; we %\sa\ik^> 
if it were otherwise, ]^T\i«i^s», >a^ ^SXkvjl ^^"^^^ 
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to find a friend^s eye fixed upon us, at a time when 
we were thinking over his past faults, or present 
errors." 

John, " Oh, Sir, indeed you have mistaken me, 
never a thought of faults or errors of yours 
crossed my mind ; I was thinking, if you had 
been a poor man, what a good shepherd you 
would have made, how gentle and patient you 
would have been with the sheep, and what good 
thoughts would have always filled your mind while 
you were tending them. Do you remember. Sir, 
when last you came to me, how you told me that 
there was much in the daily work of a labouring - 
man that would help to improve his mind, if he 
would think upon it, and that hour after hour 
should not succeed each other through the day, 
without being improved by those who must ac- 
count for time as for a talent. And that men 
may work with their hands, and at the same time 
glorify God by marking His great goodness, and 
silently in their hearts praise Him for it ; and that 
it is this that raises them so high above all the 
other works of the Creation, — the gift of reason, 
when it is used to train our souls for a glorious 
immortalitv.** 

Mr, Hope, '* You have remembered well, my 
friend, the words I said to you, and that convinces 
me how much good there is in my power to do, 
as being here set over you, and yet how much 
I leave undone; and so you see, were I a poor 
man, I should not make so good a shepherd as 
^Fcu kindly give me credit for. As respects our 
previous conversation upon the ^asle oi Xivm^m 
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unprofitable thoughts, I daily feel the necessity of 
calling these words to mind, * Our thoughts are 
not our own.' There is much beside the daily 
task of labour to engage us ; we dare not live on 
like the beasts of the field with no other thought 
but for our food and rest. God would care for 
all these things for us, if we would do our work, 
caring alone for Him, and His glory. In your em- 
ployment as shepherd, I think there is very much, 
^hich if meditated upon would raise your thoughts, 
and give you great instruction. From the lives 
of sheep we are constantly taught lessons worthy 
of our imitation ; they are meek, and peaceable, 
and trust with confidence in their shepherd. And 
from the constant mention of them in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the glorious events of which they are 
typical and symbolical, they are endeared above 
ail other animals to the Christian : none is so in- 
timately associated with our religious feelings." 

John, ** Good men. Sir, I dare say, find lessons 
in every thing in nature. As the Lord created all 
things, I feel sure that wisdom is displayed in all, 
but I, and many others of the poor, find difficulty 
in tracing it out. I have often wondered. Sir, at 
the powerful gift which you have, of finding out 
and shewing to us in your sermons, so much of 
"wisdom contained in the short verse of Scripture 
that you choose for your text. I could not, if I 
were to try ever so hard, draw so much instruction 
from it as you do. It is education, I suppose. Sir, 
which makes you perform so easily «* ^lakw'^ V^^5^ 
seems beyond my poNvet .'* ^ 

Mr, Hope. " Sermoua «xe woV ^o ^^^^^ ^^^"^ 
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John, as you may imagine. Trouble, and care, 
and anxiety, attend upon the work. Education is 
not the only thing required in making a good 
useful sermon. There must be much of medita- 
tion. And it is the habit of meditation that I wish 
to impress as a duty upon all my parishioners. You 
know that the most simple thing which we are not 
accustomed to do, appears at first irksome to us. 
And just so it is with the controlling our thoughts. 
We should sometimes ask ourselves such questions 
as these. What am I thinking about ? What have 
I been thinking about ? And by such means we 
should discover whether thoughts, worthy of men 
and Christians, had been occupying our minds.*' 

John, " Ah, Sir, if I could but learn to think 
rightly at all times, as you would have me think, I 
should be very thankful. But it is ignorancev and 
want of knowledge on my part, that hinders me ; 
and yet for many and many a year you have been 
instructing me both in the Church, and out of the 
Church, and even now I have not learnt the lesson 
that you would teach me; I am afraid. Sir, you 
will tire of looking to me, and watching over me.** 

Mr, Hope, " Do you tire of your sheep, John, 
because they look to you day after day to give them 
their supply of food ? You feed them from your 
master's store, and often change their pasture, 
without thinking it a trouble; it is your work, your 
duty to spend your time in looking to them. My 
duty is daily to feed the flock of which you are one, 
and may I never tire of supplying you with the 
sp/n'tual food whic\a. our good Master has in such 
Bbundant store, and which He has coxmciYmOTia^ 
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me to deal out with liberal hand to all who long 
for it." 

John, ** You said, Sir, that I may gain much 
instruction from my sheep : I shall be very glad if 
you will point out the way that I ought to learn 
of them. But perhaps. Sir, it is troubling you too 
much just at the present time to do so." 

Mr. Hope, " Not at all, John. It never gives 
me trouble at any time to teach willing learners. 
The way that I should say your occupation to-day 
ishould give instruction to your mind, would be 
thus. First, considier well the meek submission with 
which the sheep that you are now shearing endures 
the operation. Herein is a pattern of patience 
for bur example. And this should lead you on to 
think whether any thing is said in the Scriptures 
iabout it. And thus vou would call to mind the 
beautiful description given by the Prophet Isaiah of 
our Saviour under His sufferings. * He was op- 
pressed and He was afflicted, yet He opened not 
His mouth : He is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
He openeth not His mouth.* This prophecy was 
given seven hundred and twelve years before 
Christ came. And was it fulfilled in Him ? would 
be your next consideration. What says the Evan- 
gelist? When the false witnesses accused Him, 
we read, * Jesus held His peace.' * And when He 
was accused of the chief priests and elders. He 
answered nothing.' And the Apostle St. Peter 
feays, * When He was reviled He reviled \ji55k^.^^5^^ 
when He suffered He thTe«lteTve^T^n^-^^i^i5^^^'«ssssJ^.-^ 

ted Himself unto Him t\iaV. '^xx^^eXXv t\^^.^^>^^^- 
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And what should we learn from this ? * That Christ 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that we 
should follow His steps/ " 

John. " I see, Sir, that in all things you would 
have us refer to the Scriptures." 

Mr, Hope, "Yes, John, it is my wish that 
your daily occupations should lead your mind 
continually to God's Holy Word for instruction. 
When once the hahit of doing this is acquired, it 
is inconceivahle how full the Bible appears, not 
only of spiritual instruction, but also of interesting 
information. As regards the subject of your 
occupation to-day, the shearing of sheep : we learn 
from the Bible that this mode of obtaining the wool 
is very ancient. It is recorded of Laban that he 
' went to shear his sheep.* He must have gone 
some distance from his home for this purpose, for 
we read, that it was the * third day before he was 
told Jacob had fled.* Three thousand five hundred 
and eighty-five years have passed away since Laban 
went to shear his sheep. Again we read of Judah, 
who went up to Timnath to his sheep-shearers. 
And the law, given to the children of Israel, was 
not silent upon this point, for among other things 
that they were commanded not to do, it is said, * nor 
shear the firstling of thy sheep.* The firstlings 
they were commanded to sanctify unto the Lord 
their God. We read in the book of Samuel of the 
sheep-shearing of Nabal, whose possessions were 
in Carmel, and who * had three thousand sheep 
and a thousand goats/ In another place mention 
js also made of sheep-shearing ; ' Aba^lonv Vvaji 
^^eep.shearers at Baal-hazor, wYiicla. \«> \i^«v.^^ 
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Ephraim : and Absalom invited all the king's 
sons.' From this we may observe that it was a 
time of feasting. In the book of Kings we read 
that * Jehu slew the brethren of Ahaziah at the 
pit of the shearing-house.' We may therefore 
conclude that in those days, sheep were shorn in 
buildings constructed for the purpose. And yet 
though we read in the Scriptures of the practice 
of shearing sheep, still this plan was not always 
adopted of taking the wool from their backs. 
An old writer, named Pliny, says that the sheep 
in his time *were not universally shorn, but the 
custom of pulling off the wool was continued in 
some places, and the poor animals were kept fast- 
ing for three days, in order that the sheep having 
become weak, the wool may be pulled out by the 
roots more easily.' I believe that even at this 
present day, this cruel system of pulling off the 
wool is practised in some places. I have also 
read that in early times, the sheep masters used to 
have their sheep driven in flocks hurriedly through 
narrow passages, and so by their rubbing against 
each other just when the wool was become loose 
on their backs, it would most of it rub off. What 
think you, John, of the two last methods which I 
have named of taking the wool ?" 

John, " Why, Sir, to pull it out by the roots I 
think must very much hurt the poor dumb crea- 
tures, and besides I should fancy that they would 
take cold, being stript so entirely naked ; and the 
practice of rubbing it off does wcA. ^^^tclX^ ^s^r. \a 
he a very tidy one ; the maslet n^oxjX.^ Vjisk. "^ ^^^ 
of it in this way." 
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Mr, Hope. *' As regards the sheep taking cold 
when the wool was pulled off, I believe in some 
countries the people had a custom of clothing 
them. A traveller in old times states, that among 
the Greeks, a covering of skin was wrapped round 
feach sheep." 

John, " But that seems a very unnatural way. 
Sir, of doing things. In my opinion a little of the 
Wool left on is more comfortable to the sheep. 
Nature is more clever than any tailor, and can fit 
their coats more easily than the Greek people could 
do with their skins." 

Mr, Hope, '* Why yes, I agree with you, but I 
believe the clothing was put on the sheep for two 
purposes, first to keep them warm, and secondly to 
make the wool finer. But now, to turn to another 
subject, I wish to know, John, what made your 
flock so very restless, and noisy, the greater part of 
yesterday, and until quite late in the evening. As 
I stood in my garden I could hear a continual 
bleating." 

John. ** It was on account. Sir, of our shearing 
the stock ewes that have not yet weaned their 
lambs. You see. Sir, we are obliged to coop the 
ewes to have them handy to catch them for shear- 
ing, and the lambs are very noisy till we let them 
out again. And then it takes some time before 
they are pacified, for many of them do not know 
their own mothers when the fleece is off, and 
may-be the smell of the pitch mark that we put 
upon the newly shorn sheep, rather frightens the 
Jambs, for sometimes they wiW not go we»x 1\v^\t 
ojothers to suck them, and the poor ^evj^aXi^CiOxci^ 
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uneasy from having too much milk, and then they 
all set up a bleating together. Some lambs are 
weaned in this way, for they do not get to know 
their mothers until the ewes have become tender 
from not being sucked, and then they will not let 
their lambs come near them : we are then obliged 
to draw the milk away for a few times, and the 
ewes will go dry." 

Mr, Hope, *' I concluded that the ewes had been 
parted from their lambs, their bleating was so 
melancholy. It is sad to hear their many mourn- 
ful cries, for surely these are tokens that both 
ewes and lambs are feeling sorrowful.'* 

John, " No doubt, Sir, theirs is sorrow for the 
time, but then it is soon over. Sheep like our- 
selves have a good many troubles to go through. 
One sorrow with them, as with us, often quickly 
succeeds another." 

Mr, Hope. ** I will come across to you again 
in a few days, and we will have a little more talk 
about these things, but for the present I must say 
•Goodbye.'" 

John, "The like to you. Sir, and thank you. 
Sir, for your kindness in stopping so long with me, 
and setting me right about what I ought to think 
upon." 
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CHAP. III. 

One evening after John Huntley had finished 
his work, he leant against a hurdle, and gazed for 
some time upon the flock which was folded before 
him : while so occupied he heard a distant step 
approaching, and turning round observed Mr. Hope 
walking towards him. It was a beautiful sum- 
mer's evening. The field in which John was 
standing was some distance from the village. His 
way homewards and Mr. Hope's lay in the same 
direction, and John felt happy in the certainty of a 
long conversation with him whom he loved and 
respected above all other men. " He is so active 
in his Master's service," John would say to him- 
self; ** and if through the Lord's mercies and his 
endeavours I should in the end attain the bliss of 
heaven, what joy it is to me to think that I shall 
dwell for ever among such men as Mr. Hope 
when he is sainted, and made perfect in Christ." 

Mr, Hope, *' 1 came across this way, thinking 
to stroll home with you : I hope I see you well 
John, and that your flock is thriving." 

John, " Why thank you, Sir, as far as my 

health goes I am well, but some of the ewes are 

had with a distemper. And we weaned all their 

Iambs yesterday. That is a great. ttoxj^Afc ^q\sl 

I^nofv, Sir, to the whole flock ; but *\t m\3fiX \i 
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done, for the lambs were got so strong, and sucked 
their mothers so much this dry weather, that the 
poor ewes were doing very badly, but soon they '11 
mend again when they forget their lambs, if we 
can get rid of the disease that has seized upon 
them." 

Mr, Hope, " Ah ! you see, John, these dis- 
tresses of dumb creatures are as a lesson to us, 
teaching us that we must ourselves expect to meet 
with checks to our happiness. Because to-day 
is bright, we must not conclude that to-morrow 
will be cloudless. Only a few evenings ago I was 
walking thi'ough your flock ; it was growing dusk, 
and all the ewes and lambs had laid themselves 
down to rest I could not help admiring the 
peaceful scene. I walked stealthily among them, 
to see the different positions in which the little 
ones were lying by their mothers. In one place a 
lamb was lying quite under its mother's breast, as 
though it was desirous of feeling itself not only 
near but in sight ; another had chosen to shelter 
itself close under its mother's back. Some were 
lying a httle distance from the parent ewes, these 
chiefly were the larger lambs. And there were 
twin lambs asleep in each other's embrace lying 
close beside their mother. Now this same flock, 
that so short a time ago I saw so happy, you say 
are all in trouble." 

John, " Yes, Sir, but the ewes are the worst ; 
the lambs down in the fold here are getting pretty 
comfortable, they have got soxxie \^1q.\\ks.^"?>xA ^'5s^:\^.^ 
and water, and they V\\\ ^ootl lot^^X. n^^ "^"^^ 
sa-e parted from their moX^aat^ \ ^V^ ^^^^ ^ "^"^ 
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thing that is out of sight is out of mind,' but this 
is not the case with the ewes." 

Mr. Hope, "The ewes, then, are at some dis- 
tance, I suppose." 

John, ** Yes, Sir, when it is possible we keep 
them some way apart during the weaning, for 
when they are near they try to get to each other, 
and the lambs will then trample their victuals 
down and make a great waste of it. If, as is 
sometimes the case, they are close to the ewes, 
only divided from them by hurdles, they try to 
get their heads through to reach their mothers, 
and at night they try to cuddle to each other, the 
ewe lying at one side of the hurdle, and its lamb 
lying close beside it at the other side. It takes a 
good while to wean them, unless we can quite part 
them for a time." 

Mr, Hope, ** The ewes you say remember their 
loss longer than the lambs ?" 

John, ** O yes. Sir, it takes a week sometimes 
to get the ewes settled. If you were to go and 
watch them. Sir, just at the eventide, after the 
lambs have been taken from them, and they are 
put beyond hearing of each other, you would see 
them very restless and unhappy. At one time 
the poor mothers will go fast across the field, as 
though they expected to find their lambs had 
strayed to the other side of the hedge : all rush 
on together seemingly with the same idea, but 
when they find out their mistake, with uplifted 
heads and voices they will bleat as loudly as they 
can, and then you. may observe tVi«l s>OTCi^ oi xJc^so^ 
seem listening for a reply, but noV. ^^VXivci^ ^^^i 
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they go to another part of the field, and try there 
for an answer. Then, may be, some will try to 
feed, but like as 'tis with us. Sir, when we are in 
great trouble, it seems food is not pleasant to them. 
Sorely they miss their lambs which for so long 
had browsed by their sides, and they will on a sud- 
den stop and look hurriedly first one way, and 
then another, then walk a few steps, and bleat and 
listen in turn, and there is no peace in them. The 
flock makes a great noise when all are parted 
from their lambs at once. And if you were to 
notice. Sir, you would find many of the poor mo- 
thers are quite hoarse from bleating for their 
little ones. Though the ewes last night were a 
good way ofi' from my cottage, I could many times 
hear their bleating." 

Mr, Hope. " If after a hard day's work, John, 
your rest could be disturbed, and you could listen 
to the bleating of your flock in the night, may we 
not well believe that our ' Good Shepherd,* who 
* neither slumbers nor sleeps,' at all times hears the 
voice of our complaint, and when He does not 
grant om* prayer and return to us the treasures 
which He has thought good to take away, may we 
not feel sure that it is because He sees it is best to 
wean us from them ? Just as you hear the bleating 
of your sheep, and know their trouble, but do not 
relieve them, because you look beyond the pre- 
sent moment, and know that for their future com- 
fort and good you have acted wisely with them. 
When therefore we hear a flock oi ^^^^ \5ssk%Sx»s^ 
on account of the weamiv^ oi Xl^^vc \ass^^A<^ ^ 
teach us that when Yfe W\e ^iax>e^-3 nx^x^^'^ ^ 
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is only the season of weaning come upon us, and 
that our Heavenly Shepherd cannot make a mis- 
take about the best time for its being done. You 
said, John, that just in the evening the sheep ap- 
pear more restless, can you give any reason for 
this ?" 

John. ** Why, Sir, the evening is the time when 
the ewes were accustomed to call their lambs to 
their sides, to suckle them, and to he down toge- 
ther for the night ; and so I dare say they feel it 
very hard at first, to have to lie down alone, and 
not to know what has become of their lambs. If 
they had the gift of reason, one could tell them all 
about it, and make the poor things easy/' 

Mr, Hope, " How thankful we ought to be, 
John, that when we are in distress, we have not 
only the gift of reason, but also the gift of the 
Holy Scriptures, to direct us where and how to 
find consolation. The man who does not study 
his Bible is scarcely better off in trouble than the 
distressed sheep, he has not learnt to assure him- 
self that his Shepherd cannot err, and so he gives 
way to complaints which are unavaihng and to 
murmurings which only add to his sorrow.'* 

John. " Yes, Sir, that is quite true, for there 
was a time when I did not make my Bible my 
study, and then so many Httle things troubled me, 
which I could now endure quite patiently. A 
text of Scripture will often come into my mind, 
and shew me the folly of vexing about trifling 
disappointments. It is to heaven, as you so often 
teJJ us, that we must look for our xeatiug-^jlace. 
^e poor sheep have no happy etexint^ to \o<^ 
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forward to, when they are in trouble, to be a 
relief to them in their distress." 

Mr. Hope. " Christians are highly blessed in 
having the glorious prospect of the future revealed 
to them. And they do well to remember such 
passages as these from Holy Writ, ' After this I 
beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
ple, and tongues, stood before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands ; and 
taied with a loud voice, saying. Salvation unto our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.* * And (continues St. John) one of the 
elders answered, saying unto me. What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes ? and whence 
come they? And I said unto him. Sir, thou know- 
est. And he said unto me. These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne 
of God, and serve Him day and night in His tem- 
ple : and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters : and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' The 
Prophet Isaiah in like manner describes heaven, 
' They shall not hunger nor thirst, neither shall 
the heat nor sun smite them, foY Vl^ \3we»^ Vii^ 
mercy on them shall \e«td \\iem, ^n^\3l \s^ '^'^ 
springs of water shall He ^SAfc \)aevfiL, 
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John, '* I will endeavour, Sir, to fix those beau- 
tiful descriptions of heaven upon my memory, so 
that in all times of trouble my mind may be filled 
with the glorious prospect; and if dearth or 
drought should overtake me here, I will try to 
think of 'the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne,' who will feed me with plentfml abundance 
to all eternity, if I trust in His Name.*' 

Mr, Hope, "By so doing you will be able to 
wean your thoughts from things, which if dwelt 
upon would be to you an occasion of sorrow. 
The Psalmist has left us an example. 'Surely 
(says he) I have behaved and quieted myself as a 
child that is weaned of its mother, my soul is 
even as a weaned child/ This 'quieting one's- 
self,' is a Christian duty, which under every afflic- 
tion we should aim at performing. Little wean- 
ling infants are made our instructors, when by 
their gentle sobs they speak their sorrow, refrain- 
ing to crv aloud, although their tender hearts are 
full of grief." 

Mr. Hope and John had by this time reached 
the point where the path to their diflferent homes 
lay in opposite directions. They bade each other 
a good night with feelings of mutual respect and 
esteem. Each mused in his mind, as he went on 
his path alone, upon the comfort of meeting in 
our pilgrimage here, spirits attuned alike to holy 
thoughts. Their talk had not arisen from a pre- 
tence on either side of over goodness, it was not 
cant, but a Christian sympathetic feeling which 
prompted tbem not to exclude religioiv from their 
c^yscoarse. " Out of the fcdness oi XYift \i^^x\.\Xi^ 
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mouth speak eth." Mr. Hope moved among his 
parishioners like a smooth stream running through 
quiet pastures ; his presence gave fertility, and on 
his own face was reflected, as on water, bright 
beams of gladness. 



CHAP. IV. 

One evening shortly after the conversation 
mentioned in the last chapter, Mr. Hope went to- 
wards John Huntley's cottage. John was at work 
very busily in his garden, he was digging, and as 
Mr. Hope entered the gate, he fancied from his 
hurried manner that something unpleasant must 
have occurred to him, for John was habitually not 
very quick in his movements, his emplo)naaent as 
shepherd had made him quiet and gentle, for 
sheep are not fond of a noisy bustling shepherd. 
Mr. Hope walked up to him and said, '* Good 
evening, John, you seem to be very busy, I have 
been watching you for the last minute, and you 
appear to be in great haste, your spade turns the 
soil unusually fast; is there any cause for it?" 
John stopt and leant upon his spade, his face 
was flushed; he took off his hat and bowed 
to Mr. Hope and returned his greeting, but did 
not seem so desirous of entering into conversation 
as he was wont to be. Mr. Hope always wished 
that his parishioners should o^«^ ^^evt X^kwNa 

3 
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• 

to him when they were in trouble, and seeing 
that John Huntley had something on his mind, he 
intimated by leaning against a tree, that he was 
intent upon having some talk with him. 
' Mr. Hope, " How now, John, something has 
gone wrong with you; come tell it to me, and 
it may be you will find relief when you have 
unburdened your heart. You know what So- 
lomon says, * A friend loveth at all times.* " 

John, ** Perhaps, Sir, you will not think what 
I have to tell vou is much for me to trouble 
about, but it does trouble me sorely. Master 
almost discharged me from being the shepherd 
over his flock, and if he had really sent me from 
his service it would have made me quite a miser- 
able man." 

Mr, Hope, " I am very sorry to hear this. Mr. 
Drew is so good a master that I do not think he 
would have been angry with you unless he 
thought he had good reason for it. Was it on ac- 
count of some neglect of yours, or has there been 
some mistake in the matter ?*' 

John, ** It was on account. Sir, of my neglect. 
I will tell you all about it. You see. Sir, as I 
told you the other night, we had weaned the 
lambs, and the ewes became so uncommonly rest- 
less that I changed their pasture, and in the field 
that I turned them into, there was a little gap 
in the fence, but I did not think it would be of 
consequence, and so I did not take the trouble of 
stopping it, for it was very small. Well, the flock 
S-ot out through the gap; no doubt tVve^ 'we.Y^ 
S'oJnff in search of their lambs,, and t\ve^ «\xia.^^^ 
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into a neighbour's field and did a deal of damage 
among some wheat. And you may be sure. Sir, 
I was very frightened when a messenger came 
and told me of it. And when I had got them 
back again into their own pasture, and had stop- 
ped the gap, master sent word that he wanted to 
speak to me. And then. Sir, he was so angry 
with me, and said such hard things to me, and told 
me it was not the first time that his flock had 
wandered through my neglect, (no more it was, 
though it is not often that our sheep get out of 
their bounds,) and he said it was enough to ruin 
sheep to turn them into pastures and leave gaps 
to tempt them to go wandering, and that a little 
bush put up in the first place would easily have 
stopped them, but now a double watch must be 
put over them, and some one must be by to mind 
them carefully, for they would be sure to attempt 
to stray again, and learn to make gaps for them- 
selves, and do a deal of injury to his fences. And 
he told me he had given me such frequent cau- 
tions to look well to this part of my duty ; for 
among our small inclosures we could not calculate 
the injury that a flock of sheep given to straying 
would do, both to themselves and to our neigh- 
bours. He finished by saying he had half a 
mind to discharge me, but in consideration of my 
father and grand-father having lived in the ser- 
vice of those who were dear to his memory, he 
would forgive me. But I am afraid. Sir, it will 
be long before he will look pleasant at \x\a ?y.'^akfiL\ 
and he won't come near ine» t\ot \\\e. '^^^^, ^^"^ 
many a day, I dare say, iox ot\c^ \>e\Q.x^ h^Vrxv 
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things went wrong he stayed away from the flock 
for a long while, and only sent messages to me to 
say what I was to do with them. Master, you 
know Sir, has been a kind friend to me and my 
family, so it vexes me the more to think that I 
ahould have given him cause to be angry with me. 
I asked his pardon, and though he has promised to 
forgive me, still there was mischief done, and ask- 
ing pardon won't repair the mischief, so that adds 
to my trouble. I assure you. Sir, a shepherd's 
situation is a very responsible one, and if it was 
not that I like my master, and hke my sheep, I 
would give it up." 

Mr, Hope. ** But you would still find responsi- 
bilities in any other situation that you may under- 
take. Depend on it, John, the best way is not to 
try to rid ourselves of duties, but to fulfil them. I 
am very sorry for you, as it must be vexatious 
to you to lose for a time Mr. Drew's good 
opinion ; but you know if we commit faults we 
must expect to bear the consequences. Your 
master I conclude was in the constant habit of 
coming across to you to look to his sheep." 

John, "Yes, Sir, it was a daily practice with 
him, but now I shall see him looking at us from a 
distance, and mav be it will be weeks before he 
will come and stand and talk to me as he used to 
do. Perhaps some gentlefolk may think that the 
like to this would not hurt a poor man's feelings, 
for that the main of his thoughts must be how to 
keep himself and family from starvation, but. Sir, 
I feel sure that you think diffetexitVY ; -^ovsl dow't 
^A/aA that because our hands are \vwc^ mXXvX^wsa: 
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our hearts are hardened too ; no. Sir, you know 
our feehngs are alive, only we are obliged to 
smother them." 

Mr. Hope, " Yes, yes, my good fellow, I know 
all that, I have not lived among you so long with- 
out learning that your feelings are as ours, but 
that you try to hide them when you do not meet 
with sympathy from us. The point now to be 
considered is, whether there is any thing that I 
can do to make you and Mr. Drew good friends 
again, and soon ?*' 

John, " That, Sir, is like your usual goodness, 
you are always ready to intercede. You have not 
only taught us in your sermons about an Inter- 
cessor, but you set us an example of the meaning 
of the word. I am sure, Sir, master will listen to 
you if you will speak to him about me, and tell 
him that I am sorry : he would scarcely let me say 
a word, but only asked me whether I had seen the 
gap when I put the sheep into the pasture, and 
when I said I had, and that I asked his pardon, 
and was going to say how very sorry I was for 
not making the fence secure, he would not hear 
me, but said to me what I have before told you, 
and then he left me." 

Mr. Hope. *' I will endeavour to see Mr. Drew 
shortly, and will use my influence in your favour ; 
but then, John, you must be very careful in fu- 
ture about the fences, for your master, although 
he is a kind man, is yet a stem one to wilful of- 
fenders ; and he will lose confidence in. ^ovx^^^^"^ 
should again prove yourself iieg\ec\ivi\'Ya. \Xv\^ ^•axssR. 
thing. Let us now tbmk over, asi^ Xx^ ^^ "^"^^ 
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out what we ought to learn from the circum- 
Btances attending this error of yours. You know, 
as I often say, that from our daily work, whether 
done or left undone, there is something deeper 
taught than what at first appears just on the sur- 
face. Meditation on such things is food for our 
souls. I like to have a little talk at times with my 
parishioners about their employments, and try to 
point out what instruction each may gain daily in 
this way; for if I made my sermons alone the 
channel for such religious teaching, I could not 
then speak to either of you individually. In the 
presence of the congregation of course that would 
not do. Let us now walk down to the seat at the 
bottom of your garden, and there sit for a little 
time, and try to draw a lesson from what has 
occurred to you from the wandering of your sheep." 

The friends, — ves reader, thev were friends, that 
clergyman and his parishioner, — sat side by side 
on the proposed bench in a retired nook under 
the garden hedge, and as the beautiful summer's 
evening drew to its close, they conversed with 
each other, as Christians love to do, about things 
appertaining to the soul. 

** I am daily convinced, John,*' continued Mr. 
Hope, "that the outward circumstances of our 
lives are intended as way-marks to point out the 
hidden mysteries of our spiritual nature. And to 
the poor and uneducated this teaching is as plain 
as it is to the most clever in worldly knowledge, 
or the highest in the land. Let us mark how the 
instruction is conveyed. Your ftock — \ksR. ahee^ 
under your charg^'—strayed from lYvevt %?^^ovd\«.^ 
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pasture. Just turn your thoughts inwardly while 
we apply the case to ourselves. Whose flock are 
we ? Note the words of Scripture. ' And ye My 
flock, the flock of My pasture, are men : and I am 
your God, saith the Lord God.' The Psalmist 
also says, ' For He is our God, and we are the 
people of His pasture, and the sheep of His hand/ 
And again, * Know ye that the Lord He is God, it 
is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
we are His people, and the sheep of His pasture.' 
From this we learn that inasmuch as God hath 
made us, we are His. But have we always con- 
tinued in His pasture ? What says the Prophet 
Isaiah ? * All we like sheep have gone astray, we 
have turned every one to his own way.' And 
what has been the consequence ? We have been 
impounded, as you know stray cattle often are. 
How then can we be restored again to our Mas- 
ter's fold ? Who will pay for the damage that we 
have done both to ourselves and others ? * Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world !' * The Lord hath laid upon Him the 
iniquity of us all.' ' And in the midst of the 
throne and of the elders, (says St. John,) stood a 
I jamb as it had been slain. And they sang a new 
song, saying. Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the seals thereof: for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out 
of every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation.' The same is expressed in one of our 
hymns. 

* All we like sheep have goive ai^ltK^ , 
And turned aside {ioii\ ma^om* ^ nivj *. 
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But He hath saved us from our sin, 
Our God the ransom Lamb hath been ; 
Our God hath saved us from our sin.* '* 

John. "It is quite awful. Sir, to think of the 
heavy debt that our Saviour in His mercy paid for 
us, and for the countless number of sheep who 
like us have strayed from His fold." 

Mr, Hope, " Yes, John, it is an awful thought. 
For the amount of iniquity must have been dread- 
ful, or why did * He sweat as it were great drops 
of blood* in His agony, when He contemplated 
the price required. There is also another light in 
which I should like you to look upon the subject 
of the straying of your flock. Your sheep wan- 
dered into your neighbour's wheat, damaged his 
crop, and gave your master cause to think that they 
would take to roaming and do him much injury 
in consequence, and that therefore the shepherd 
must set a double watch over them. Blame also 
was attached to you for not making the fence 
secure when you saw the gap in it. All this is a 
lesson to me. Do you remember, John, when the 
dissenting preacher came into my parish and drew 
some of my flock after him, and Sunday after Sunday 
they followed him from village to village, and I 
was much distressed about it ? No doubt in this 
case, as in yours, there was some httle gap left, 
some insecure place in the fence which it was my 
duty to have stopped. Who can tell the amount of 
injury that the sheep under my charge may have 
done, by straying away into the neighbouring 
parishes. And think of the awful sentence that 
would have been denounced agam.'sX Tcia^V^^ \ 
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not sought for them to bring them back under my 
especial charge. ' Therefore ye shepherds hear 
the word of the Lord : As I Uve, saith the Lord 
God, surely, because My flock became a prey, and 
My flock became meat to every beast of the field 
because there was no shepherd, neither did My 
shepherds search for My flock, but the shepherds 
fed themselves, and fed not My flock : therefore, O 
ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lord, Thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, I am against the shepherds, 
and I will require My flock at their hand, and cause 
them to cease from feeding the flock; neither 
shall the shepherds feed themselves any more, for 
I will deliver My flock from their mouth that they 
may not be meat for them. For thus saith the 
Lord, Behold, I, even I, will both search My sheep 
and seek them out : as a shepherd seeketh out his 
flock in the day that he is among his sheep that 
is scattered, so will I seek out My sheep, and will 
deliver them out of all places where they have 
been scattered in the cloudy and dark day.' This, 
John, would have been the sentence of my dis- 
charge. The Almighty would have caused me to 
cease from being your shepherd, just as your 
master had half a mind to treat you for your neg- 
lect. And as with you, so with myself, the pun- 
ishment might have been withheld in consideration 
of my ancestors having proved themselves faithful 
in our heavenly Master's service. So you see my 
situation as your shepherd is even more respon- 
sible than yours. If ever I speak eanve?.t^ -^sssi. 
most anxiously about t\ie coiisX^XiX -sjXX^-s^^^assRfc ^^ 
aU of you at church, xemeiobet >Cw&X. ^^ xK^\sfx^^ 
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the Lord hath said He "will * require His flock/ 
the flock that He has given me in charge. And 
that, if I fail in my duty. He will Himself seek out 
His sheep. I dare not cease to care for you, for 
the Prophet Zechariah says, 'Woe to the idol 
i^epherd that leaveth the flock.' There is also 
another thing that I may learn from what you 
have told me ahout your sheep straying. Your 
ewes, you say, were in trouble at their lambs 
being weaned, and therefore they were more ready 
to seek for a gap by which to escape. So have I 
found it with some of my parishioners when they 
are under affliction. The straight path of du^ 
seems irksome, and it requires double watchfulness 
on my part to keep them in the Lord's pasture. 
Many restless repinings arise, much forgetfiilness 
of their daily duty, and a false kind of excitement 
will sometimes take possession of minds that had 
pireviously given evidence of great meekness and 
contentment." 

John, *' I see. Sir, that you have a heavy charge 
with sdl of us. May the Lord in His goodness 
keep our hearts from desiring to stray from His 
pastures." 

Mr, Hope, ** Such, John, is my constant and 
earnest prayer." 

The shadows of evening had by this time become 
cKm, and the moon was just making her appear- 
ance, reminding Mr. Hope and John that it was 
growing late, and therefore time that their con- 
vfersation should be ended, so they bade each other 
^Vod night. 
John Md himself down to sleep \)aa.\. m^^ 
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more comfortably than he expected to have done. 
He thought of Mr. Hope's promise to intercede for 
him with Mr. Drew, his earthly master, and that 
led him on to think of the promise of our Re- 
deemer to make intercession with God for us, and 
in the pleasing confidence of such a powerful and 
willing Advocate, he fell asleep, to rise with re- 
newed thankfulness on the morrow. 



CHAP. V. 

Some little time after the conversation men- 
tioned in the last chapter, Mr. Hope bent his steps 
towards John Huntley's cottage. John had been 
quickly restored to bis master's favour through 
^e intercession of his kind and watchful pastor, 
who seemed to make his parishioners' griefs his 
own, and who was never more happy than when he 
eovld lend a helping hand to chase away sorrow 
from others, and bring back the peaceful smile 
that he loved to see brightening upon the faces of 
the faithful among his flock. It was on a Sun- 
.day evening that Mr. Hope gave his well-known 
knock at John's cottage door. His parishioners 
were at all times pleased and gratified by their 
^clergyman's Sunday evening visits, for their cot- 
tages were neat, and they themselves did honour 
to the Lord's day by dressing in their best attire : 
not in gaudy clothes, which Mr. Hope would 
have told them were unbecoming, but in ^ood «sisL 
homely apparel ; and ao t\ie7 ie\\. ^^^ ^VecL^siekS?^ 
received a visit at Bucti timea ixoia. x^assvt x^'s^^*^'^^^ 
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minister, and he would take his seat among them, 
and draw them into conversation upon subjects in 
which they felt an interest. John himself opened 
the door for Mr. Hope, and begged him to walk 
in and take a seat. John's wife, Mary Huntley, 
and their son Jacob, who were present, immedi- 
ately stood up, and waited until Mr. Hope begged 
them to take their seats before either of them 
again sat down. There is great satisfaction in 
entering a cottage where all is cleanly, and 
where peace and contentment seem to dwell. 
After the few general remarks had passed which 
usually take place on the arrival of a visitor, Mr. 
Hope said a few words to Mary in admiration of 
the fragrance of the woodbines, which she had in- 
termingled with sweet-williams to fill her flower 
pot — the Sunday's flower-pot, which placed in 
the window filled with flowers from the cottage 
garden, silently tells that the inmates can find 
time to enjoy some of nature's pleasures. Mr. 
Hope then made Jacob at his ease by putting a few 
questions to him respecting his employment ; he 
also commended him for his constant attendance 
and good behaviour at the Sunday school. This 
gave both parents gratification, and they said 
they trusted their son would stiU continue to 
deserve the good opinion which Mr. Hope had 
formed of him. The clergyman then addressed 
himself to John. 

Mr, Hope. " I am sorry to hear that you have 
had such a severe distemper among your sheep ; 
one of your neig-hbours has been telling me that 
you have had much trouble and anxiety x^^^^OLvck^ 
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them. I trust that the worst is passed, and that 
your flock will soon hegin to mend.*' 

John, " Thank you. Sir, for your good wishes, 
and I am glad to say that things are looking up a 
little now ; hut we have had a wonderful trying 
time. All the whole flock down with disease, 
excepting the lamhs : I have heen very thankful 
that they were weaned before the ewes were 
Beized with the disease, for it would have made 
had matters worse if the lambs had been running 
by their sides." 

Mr. Hope, " Sheep are subject to many dis- 
eases, are they not ?" 

John, ** Yes, Sir, and very painful ones. Shep- 
herds are obhged to look over them with much 
watchful care, so as to give them what ease they 
can under their pain.'' 

Mr, Hope. " From what disease has your flock 
of late been sufiering ?" 

John, " Well, Sir, we have got no name for the 
disease, but the ewes took to swelling as though 
they had been stung by some poisonous reptUe, 
and the wounds looked flery with inflammation, 
and some of them turned quite black like mortifi- 
cation. The weather was hot, and the fly so 
busy about them, it quite made my heart ache for 
the pain that the poor sheep suffered. With the 
sheep that are set apart for fattening it was quite 
another kind of disease. Theirs was something 
like the foot rot, but it attacks them in the fetlock 
joint generally on the fore feet^ ^o \,\NaX "Coks:^ -act^ 
obliged to go upon their Vneea. TV^e^ ^•e.^^^ ^-^ 
be in great pain, and w\\\ scaxe^^ «a^^ ^^^^'^ ^'^^ 
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In some bad cases they will pine away and die. 
It is a bad sight. Sir, to see more than a hundred 
of the poor harmless creatures down on their 
knees with pain, and refusing the very best of 
victuals that we put before them, and their flesh 
wasting away day by day, to say nothing of the 
loss that master suffers by it. Sometimes I won- 
der, Sir, why the innocent animals that have never 
sinned, should have to suffer disease and death 
like us." 

Mr. Hope. "When God cast our first parents 
out of paradise, He said, * Cursed is the ground for 
thy sake.' Therefore, as the Apostle says, * The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now.' When we look upon poor 
dumb creatures suffering pain, it should remind us 
that it was our sins that brought the curse upon 
them ; * through us they suffer, and through us 
they die.' Yet even from them during their suf- 
ferings, no doubt much instruction is given to us." 

John. " Yes, Sir, that I am sure there is, for I 
have watched among the sheep when they have 
had great wounds, and must have been in an 
agony of pain, and they would meekly look up in 
my face with their dull eyes, as though they 
wanted pity, then patiently bow their heads, and 
perhaps slowly raise a foot to change their posture, 
and without noise or complaint, they would bear 
their sickness even to death. As I have said 
before. Sir, it sometimes makes my heart ache for 
them." 
J/r. //ope, "Thus are we retniwded, 5o\\tv, oi 
t:be sympathy which our good E\ie^\\et^ ^^^m^ 
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Christ both did feel, and even now feels for His 
people. The Prophet Isaiah says, 'In all their 
afflictions He was afflicted, and the angel of His 
presence saved them ; in His love and in His pity 
He redeemed them, and He bare them and carried 
them all the davs of old/ And we read in the 
book of Judges, that * His soul was grieved for the 
misery of Israel/ But above all, the Saviour has 
shewn us how deeply He sympathizes in the mi- 
series of mankind, by His weeping over Jerusalem. 
Think of the Son of God shedding tears at the 
contemplation of the threatened evil, which was 
about to befal the inhabitants of the Holy City. 
One of our poets draws this instruction from it ; 
he says, 

* And doth the Saviour weep 
Over His people's sin, 
Because we will not let Him keep 
The souls He died to win ? 
Ye hearts that love the Lord, 
If at this sight ye bum, 
See that in thought, in deed, in word, 
Ye hate what made Him mourn.* " 

When Mr. Hope had finished the quotation 
there was a little pause, and he then stood up to 
take his leave, having first remarked that he was 
pleased to see the Bible open upon the table ; and 
that it was a source of thankfulness to him to find 
that his people felt delight in spending their Sun- 
day evenings quietly and religiously. 

** Mr. Hope is a pattern to you awd xxv^^^^'w^V 
said John Huntley, after t\ie co\Xa.^e ^c^^st ^^^a. 
closed, and the visitor was qyute ^oti'&,**V^ ^^\s»" 
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an example of how we ought to do our duty to our 
sheep. He feeds us very plentifully, but he gives 
it by little and Httle, so that we may not trample 
the food under our feet from having more than we 
want. And then, you see, he doe^ not spare his 
steps, but walks quietly among us, and marks how 
each is doing, and whether the food he gives us is 
nourishing to us. I have often watched his sorr 
rowful look fixed steadily upon us when he has 
heard complaints arise among us. I am sure it dis- 
tresses him when his flock does not thrive under 
his charge." 

" What I like so much in him," said Mary, ** is 
his regard for the little ones. I often wish he 
had some children of his own, he seems so fond 
of all the children in his parish. But I dare say 
he loves them chiefly for the sake of Christ. So 
that if he had children of his own he could scarcely 
love them better." 

" Ah, he is a good clergyman,'* said John, " and 
doubtless calls many a blessing down from heaven 
upon us by his prayers, and we ought never to for- 
get to ask for blessings upon him in return." 

In some such conversation as the above, the 
parishioners often loved to speak of Mr. Hope, and 
even the younger ones of his flock found a kindly 
wor4 to say of him. Jacob told of the pleasure 
which the children felt in seeing him enter the 
school to teach them, " and" said he, " Mr. Hope 
always speaks to us as a kind father would, and he 
never seems to want to go away, but will sit and 
sit for ever so long among us, as l\io\x^Vv Vv^ lo^^d. 
the work of teaching us." 
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CHAP. VI. 

" Well, John," said Mr. Hope, one day as he 
came to a gateway through which the shepherd 
was driving some sheep, " what are you going to 
do with your flock ? You seem to be taking them 
from an abundant pasture." 

" Yes, Sir," said John, *' there is plenty of grass 
for them here, but they are got tired of it, and in 
consequence do not go on well, so master said I 
had better change them into another field for a 
little time." 

The evening was pleasant, and as Mr. Hope 
always readily took advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity as this of talking to a parishioner, he 
strolled on by the side of John while he was driv- 
ing the sheep to the fresh pasture. At first the 
flock hastened along very quickly, but soon they 
began to browse by the sides of the hedge-rows, 
and Mr. Hope and John followed leisurely, gently 
moving the sheep onwards by keeping closely 
behind them. 

John, '* 'Tis strange. Sir, is it not, that the sheep 
should be dissatisfied in so good a pasture. But 
such is the case ; and when they get restless for a 
change, they will walk about and trample good 
victuals into the ground, and not be much the 
better themselves for what they do eat." 

Mr, Hope, " In this, John, they are VwjI ^^'^ 
ouTBelves ; remember the Y?aiideTet«» vsv ^^ ^^- 
demeaa, how they loathed even \5cke ''\yt^"?A '^^^ 
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heaven,' and said in their complainings, * But now 
our soul is dried away : there is nothing at all 
heside this manna before our eyes.' " 

John, '* That, Sir, was a wonderful miracle of 
the Almighty's, to rain bread from heaven for 
His people." 

Mr, Hope, ** Yes, John, it was wonderful ; but 
the 'bread of heaven' which He has given to 
us, even the body of His Son Jesus Christ, is ja 
greater miracle. And yet how many there are 
who disregard it, and who refuse to partake of it, 
desiring rather to gratify their worldly lusts than 
to come to the Lord's table, that they may be fed 
at His hand." 

John, " Yes, Sir, we are very sinful creatures, 
and it is only through the Lord's mercy that we 
are not consumed. But the quails. Sir, I always 
think of that as being an awful visitation. How 
angry the Lord was with His people when He said, 
* Ye shall not eat one day, nor two days, nor five 
days, neither ten days, nor twenty days. But even 
a whole month, until it come out of your nostrils 
and it be loathsome to you.' 1' am sometimes 
reminded of this when my sheep try to get out 
and feed upon food that is not good for them, or 
to have too much at a time of what is good food. 
I dare say you have heard. Sir, that if sheep 
suddenly go from poor pasture to rich, and are 
allowed to eat aS much as they would like of green 
food that has grown up quickly, we should proba- 
bly lose some of them from the hoove, or as we 
call it * being blown.' " 
J/?', ^qpe. " Yes, I have lieaid oi V)m& ^oxX. ^ 
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thing; but shepherds are generally careful, are 
they not, to prevent this taking place, by giving 
tiiem their food gradually ?" 

John, " Yes, Sir, but sometimes the sheep will 
break bounds in the absence of the shepherd, and 
get into a field of young clover, or of tares, and 
the mischief is done before he is aware of it." 

Mr. Hope, *' What remedies are you obliged to 
apply in such cases ?" 

John, " Sometimes we drive the flock gently 
about for a quarter of an hour or so ; and if this 
does not seem to do them good, we are obliged, 
in bad cases, to make a little opening with a knife 
in the flank of those sheep that continue to get 
worse. But it is a dangerous thing to do, for al- 
though it saves the hves of some, still many among 
them never thrive well afterwards. I have heard 
of some shepherds who will send their dog among 
their flock at such times, and so put the sheep to 
the top of their speed, but this is a cruel as well as 
an unsafe remedy." 

The flock had by this time nearly arrived at the 
gate of the meadow into which they were to go. 
John said a word to his dog, by which the animal 
seemed to understand that his master was going 
forward to open the gate, and that he must 
therefore take care that the flock did not attempt 
to return. The dog laid himself down in the 
middle of the road with his face turned towards 
the sheep, and when any of them shewed by their 
movements an intention of pasaitvg Yivoi \\^ x-aSs^^ 
himself up and quickly sent them m\.o \)ci€« \ito^^^ 
pJace. When the fliock had aH goxi'a H»Xo \}ft& ^^^^ 
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the shepherd closed the gate, and saw that it was 
securely fastened. 

Mr, Hope. ** I hope you have not forgotten to 
look well to the fences, John ?" 

John, "No, Sir, I trust it will be long before 
master will have reason to complain of my neglect 
in that way again. I have been round this after- 
noon and stopped every gap ; and looked to see 
that the water was plenty for the flock. I must 
now wait a bit just to see them settle themselves 
quietly down to feeding." The sheep first walked 
straight across the field, and nearly round it, before 
they began to feed, and then they all separated, 
and soon the pasture was dotted over with them, 
and all began eating, so that the shepherd felt 
that he might leave them, as they seemed con- 
tented. 

. Mr, Hope, ** You were speaking just now, 
John, of the quails which the Lord in His anger 
gave to His people in the wilderness. We may 
be sure that the whole circumstance is recorded 
in Scripture for our instruction; and we should 
learn from it to check the first risings of discon- 
tent. We read, 'And while the flesh was yet 
between their teeth, ere it was chewed, the wrath 
of the Lord was kindled against the people, and 
the Lord smote the people with a very great 
plague.' And the Psalmist says, * So they did 
eat and were well filled : for He gave them their 
own desire ; they were not estranged from their 
lust/ Now you as a shepherd can well under- 
stand, that it would not be well to give '^o\ir sKee^ 
sJJ that they desire, for if you did \\. vqovJJid oixaxv. 
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be a punishment rather than a favour to them. 
And so it is with us ; our ' Chief Shepherd,* Jesus 
Christ, who guards us by His watchful care, at 
times sees fit for our good to deny us many things 
which we may long for. But still He deals with 
us according to our weakness. For knowing our 
infirmities He has permitted us to enjoy the plea- 
sures of variety or change, and it is not account- 
ed sin in us. To those who dwell in the Lord's 
pasture, every day brings fresh proof of the mighty 
working of the Almighty's untiring hand. The 
varied beauty of the works of the creation is a 
source of thankfulness to every right-thinking 
person. The Lord is for ever leading us into 
fresh pastures, so that none may tire who abide 
under His keeping. Just think, for instance, of 
the constant changes that take place even in a day ; 
look at the sun in the early morning, then at mid- 
day, then at its setting, glorious at all times, but 
how different in its appearance to us. Or look at 
the moon with its ever- changing aspect, or at the 
stars, or the sky. Or think of the seasons, how 
they differ from each other. And even in flowers, 
what a variety is every where spread around, that 
our various tastes may all be gratified. Even in the 
minutest things this pleasing and skilful avoidance 
of sameness is remarkable; and we may observe, 
as one of our poets says, 

* That not two roseate cups are crown'd 
With dew alike.' " 

John, " How bad it must )a^ , ^\x , lot SJ^^^^issx^* 
who cannot note these cotistarvX. c\vwv^^^- 



^» 
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Mr, Hope. " Doubtless, John, it is a very great 
affliction to be blind, but we will hope that 
when people are thus visited their other faculties 
of enjoyment are increased. The mind may have 
a variety of occupants even though ' its win- 
dows' be closed. The other senses may perform 
their parts and teach man with redoubled power 
that the ear, the taste, the smell, are all indulged 
with the pleasing gratification of continual variety. 
And not only in outward things are we permitted 
to enjoy a succession of changes, but even in 
spiritual things, even in our devotions. How 
wisely did the Church consent to our weakness 
when she compiled our beautiful Prayer-Book. 
In each service we are allowed to offer up both 
prayer and praise, and these sacrifices are meetly 
blended together by portions of God's Word read 
for the edification of the worshippers. And be- 
sides this, even our bodies are indulged in a 
change of posture. We stand, we kneel, we sit. 
And the voices too of the congregation are va- 
ried in the different parts of the service; low 
and subdued in prayer, more firm in the Creed, 
more joyful in the Psalms." 

John. ** I never looked at our Church Service 
in that light before, but now I see it is, as you 
say. Sir, wisely ordered to suit the weakness of 
our nature." 

Mr. Hope, " I would have you, John, fre- 
quently meditate upon the great goodness of 
Pro\ndence. in displaying before all mankind as 
a never- failing source of pleaswe t.o tVieTcv, l\\ft 
^eau/y, as well as the usefulness oi cieal^^VJttvsi^'^' 
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The poor uneducated man would daily find his 
mind enlarged, if he would fix it continually upon 
the outward loveliness of nature, and note that its 
hrilliancy and lustre are from Heaven. Man was 
not formed to grovel on the earth. His thoughts 
should continually rise Heavenward, and the great 
change that he should look forward to, the chief 
object of his desire, should be the arrival of that 
day, when He shall come who will * change our 
vile body, like unto His glorious body.* Day 
by day the whole world is nearing that point 
of time, and may God in His mercy keep us 
faithful to the end." 

The conversation here ended, and John walked 
slowly homeward alone, Mr. Hope's way lying in 
an opposite path. The shepherd meditated upon 
what had been said to him. He mused on the 
vastness and wonders of the creation, and looking 
up exclaimed, '• Lord what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him ?" Thus his spirit had become 
humbled, and God was thereby magnified. 



CHAP. vn. 

Onb day while John Huntley was busily en- 
gaged setting up some hurdles in a field of clover 
so as to increase the commons for the sheep, and 
give them their daily allowance of food, Mr. Hope 
came up to him. After a few words of greeting 
had passed between them, Mr. Hoije be^^<i^ X^Vssjw 
would go on with his woxk, «A\ifc ^-axW^^^s^s.^'^'^ 
watch him, for he used the )aax «iO ^exXfcxo'o^ . 
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Mr, Hope, " I want to know, John, why you let 
that single lamb which is now feeding on the 
outside of the hurdles, run at large ? I have 
latterly watched this same lamb following you 
about. Why do you give it greater privileges 
than the others ?" 

John, " Well, Sir, it is because it is a pet lamb, 
and has been brought up by hand. The parent 
ewe died soon after it was bom ; and just at the 
time of its death master came to the fold and 
brought with him his little girl. Miss Mary, and 
she was so very sorry that the lamb was left 
without a mother, and begged hard that she might 
take it home, and call it all her own. Master 
consented to her wish, and I used to go up to the 
house, and feed the lamb for her, until lately, and 
then Miss Mary was to go to school, and so 
master said I had better take charge of it, as 
it would be getting in the way about the home- 
stead. So now I let it follow me about wherever 
it likes, for Miss Mary begged that I would give 
it its liberty, for her sake. It is a little gentle 
creature, just like its young mistress, and it knows 
its name, and is obedient to my call." 

Mr, Hope, ** What may its name be? and who 
named it ?" 

John, "Miss Mary named it, and she called 
it Blanch, because she said it was so fair and 
white. And to blanch a thing she told me was to 
whiten it, but it is a dictionary word, and I should 
not have known the meaning of it had she not 
toJd me, " 
^r. Hope, " It is a very o\d c\i«X.om, >J)ckaX <^^ 
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naming sheep. In Eastern countries it was quite 
generd, and even now it is continued in some 
places. I know that among the shepherds of 
Greece at the present day, it is usual to give names 
to some of their sheep. A Mr. Hartley, who 
was travelling a few years ago in that country, 
wished to be convinced of the fact. So on passing 
a flock of sheep, he asked the shepherd if such 
were the case. And upon the shepherd answer- 
ing, yes, it was so, Mr. Hartley bade him call one 
of his sheep. He did so, and it instantly left its 
pasture and its companions, and ran up to the 
hands of the shepherd with signs of pleasure, and a 
ready obedience. The shepherd told Mr. Hartley 
that many of his sheep * were wild,' that they 
had not learnt their names, but by teaching they 
would all learn them. The others which knew 
their names he called * tame.* I wonder, John, 
why the custom is not more generally adopted in 
England ; do you know any reason for its neg- 
lect r 

John, ** It may be. Sir, because we fatten our 
sheep, and kill them when they are very young. 
So you see. Sir, it would be a waste of time to 
teach them names, if they are to die so early. Miss 
Mary says, her lamb shall never be killed by her 
consent, but that when it grows into a sheep we 
may take its wool, and have its milk and its little 
ones, but we must spare dear Blanch's life till 
sickness or old age shall cause her death. In 
foreign countries, perhaps, they keep their shee^ 
chiefly for their fleece, and iox >i)CL€\i \ss^>^"«i!:5^i«^^ 
than for their flesh for food," 
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Mr. Hope, " Yes, John, I believe such is the 
case. For at the present day, in Spain, the carcass 
of the sheep is an object of little or no value ; and 
except with the poorest people it is not considered 
fit for food. And in America mutton is not much 
eaten by the people. The milk from sheep I be- 
lieve is of a rich quality, and yields a large pro- 
portion of cream. Butter and cheese are also 
made from it. In old times we know that the 
flesh of sheep was eaten upon occasions of peculiar 
rejoicing, and on solemn sacrifices ; but I believe it 
was otherwise rarelv eaten." 



John, ** I wonder. Sir, what sort of names the 
ancient people used to give to their sheep. It 
would be a difiiculty to me to find names for them, 
for I should not like to call them by the Christian 
names of men and women." John did not know 
that Blanch was used as a Christian name for 
females. 

Mr. Hope. " In some of the writings of the old 
poets I have met with a few names that had been 
given to sheep ; such as, ' Conerus,' * Phalarus/ 
and 'Cynaetha.'" 

John, ** Those are very outlandish words, Sir ; 
I could never remember them ; Blanch is a deal 
easier to say. Would you not like, Sir, to try if 
Blanch would come to your call } But there, I am 
afraid she wont, for she never listens to any but 
Miss Mary or me." 

Mr, Hope. ** It is the voice^ John, and not the 
name alone that she answers to. We are taught 
this in the Scriptures, where Jes\3L?», s^e,^kuv^ of 
Himself as the ' Good Shep\\eTd; &«^^ o^ ^^s. 
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sheep, * And the sheep hear His voice, and He call- 
eth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
out. And when He putteth forth His own sheep 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow Him, 
for they know His voice. And a stranger will 
they not follow, for they know not the voice of 
strangers/ And again, * Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold, them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one Shepherd.*" 

John, " I see. Sir, that it is to the voice of Jesus 
that we must * carefully hearken.'" 

Mr. Hope, " Yes, John ; to that ' still small 
voice' that is ever speaking to us, and which we 
call conscience. That voice which directs us in 
our path, and which calls to us from ' behind' if 
we turn to the right hand or to the left, saying, 
' This is the way, walk ye in it.' That voice 
which comes to us even when our souls have hid 
themselves as it were in the cave of despair, say- 
ing, as it did to the prophet Elijah, * What doest 
thou here ?' * The voice of the Lord (says the 
Psalmist) is powerful; the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty.* It is a voice which is continu- 
ally sounding in our ears ; let us take heed that we 
listen to it. * Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock,' savs Jesus Christ in the Revelations of 
St. John, * if any man hear My voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and will sup with him, 
and he with Me.' * Every one that is of the 
truth heareth My voice,' said our Lord Je«xL% 
Christ to Pilate, when He n^^s ^tx«v^^^ X^^^x^ 
bim. In the Scriptures v?e «ce ^^^n^ VosSic^'^^ 
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the great regard that the Lord has for His sheep ; 
for we read, ' He calleth His own sheep by name.* 
To Him we are all more dear than any pet lamb 
to a shepherd, who has fostered it with tenderest 
care. Have you ever noticed in the Scriptures, 
how in the days of open miracle the Lord chose to 
alter the names of some of His servants, and to 
others gave names before they were born. He 
called Abram, Abraham ; and Sarai, Sarah ; and 
Jacob, Israel ; and He called Cyrus by name two 
hundred years before he was born ; and of His 
own * beloved Son,* He said, * And thou shalt 
call His name Jesus,* and of John the Baptist, 
* Thou shalt call his name John.'*' 

John, " And do you think. Sir, that the Lord 
distinguishes us all by name, or only His most 
favoured servants V* 

Mr, Hope, " All, John, who own Him as their 
shepherd ; and it is a great satisfaction to Chris- 
tians to believe, that as we are individually in His 
sight, so we are all personally known to Him by 
name. Remember when Sarai cast out her hand- 
maid, and she fled into the wilderness, how the 
angel called her by her name, * Hagar.' And 
little Samuel was sdso called, and indeed many 
others mentioned in the Scriptures. And our 
Lord after His resurrection did the same. Think* 
of the mourner at His sepulchre. She did not 
know her Lord while He conversed with her 
until He called her by name, and said unto her 
*Mary,' then she could immediately call Him 
'Master. ' *' 
•^^^B-, "I might take this Ailtle \«Lm\i, ^vx, ^^ 
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an example, how I ought myself to answer to the 
' Chief Shepherd's' call. Blanch never hesitates 
about coming to me when I call her by name, 
but is always ready, always willing." 

Mr, Hope. " Prompt unhesitating obedience to 
the Lord's call is a sacrifice pleasing in His sight ; 
and in this, little children, hke your pet lamb, 
are often examples to their elders. Our Church, 
by the authority of the Scriptures, therefore ad- 
mits infants into Christ's fold, by administering 
to them the Sacrament of Baptism, and calling 
them by that name which the parents give as 
the Christian name, and which is so registered in 
Heaven. The names of Christians, we are taught 
in the Scriptures, are all written in that * book* 
of the Lord's, of which Moses and others spake. 
And we may believe that He, the Lord, says to 
us now as He did to Moses, * Whosoever hath 
sinned against Me, him will I blot out of My 
book' — that is, as we are taught, whosoever dies 
in his sin." 

John, *' It is awful to think. Sir, that the Lord 
in His goodness should enter all names in * His 
book,' and yet that any should by their wilful sins 
cause them to be blotted out." 
. Mr, Hope. *' Yes, John, it is an awful thought. 
We should often call to mind this register that is 
kept in Heaven concerning all of us. The names 
of the wicked will have no place there, but for the 
assurance of the faithful we read in the prophecy 
of Malachi, ' Then they that feared the Lax^k^^-^^ 
ofteh one to another; aiid \N\^ "Liot^ V'k^via^^^ 
and heard it, and a boo\L ol t^mOT^^c«SNs» -^^ 
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written before Him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon His Name. And they shall 
be Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up My jewels ; and I will spare them 
as a man spareth his own son that serveth him.' 
We ought to be thankful that the Lord in His mercy 
has thought fit to reveal to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for our comfort and assurance, who it is that 
shall open this * Book of Life.* None other is wor- 
thy, neither is able to do so, but He, * the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah,' * the root of David,' * the Lamb 
which was slain for us.' *He hath prevailed to 
open the book.' And thus He reveals to us the 
reward that is awaiting those whose names are 
written therein. * Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of My God, and he 
shall go no more out : and I will write upon him 
the name of My God, and the name of the city 
of My God, which is New Jerusalem, which Com- 
eth down out of Heaven from My God : and I will 
write upon him My new name.' *' 

John. " Oh, Sir, if I had but you always by my 
side, I should have strong hopes of keeping my 
name from being blotted out of that * book of life,' 
for you have the power of directing my thoughts 
and desires in the right way. Nothing else but 
Heaven seems worth aiming at when you are 
by me." 

Mr, Hope. "John, you have One who is stronger 

than I am ever present, if you will only call 

upon Him; One more ready and wiUing to help 

j^oa than any earthly friend can be\ Oiva "who 

j'f at any time yon cry * my foot ?Xv5i^\)cL,^ 'w*^ 
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in His mercy * hold you up/ Many times I have 
thought that the hlessing of an intimate friend has 
been either denied, or withdrawn from some of us, 
to prevent our falling into the error of leaning too 
entirely for support upon a visible arm, rather 
than exercise our faith, and trust implicitly to the 
* stretched-out arm' of our Redeemer." 

Jolm, " I see it, Sir ; the Lord is all-sufficient 
for me if I will but trust in Him, and whether 
you are by me or not, 'tis He that can fill my 
mind with holy thoughts." 

During the preceding conversation, John Hunt- 
ley had several times paused in his work for 
a minute or two, to intimate to Mr. Hope that 
his mind was entirely occupied in what he was 
saying to him. And while the good pastor made 
plain to him the passages of Holy Writ, the 
shepherd's face seemed to brighten with a saint- 
like expression of satisfaction. He comprehended 
what was said. Yes ! the hard-working, and as the 
world would call, uneducated peasant, grasped at 
truths which are greater than all the acquirements 
of science, and of more value than all the know- 
ledge that is contained in the books of the most 
learned among ancient or modern authors. His 
intellect expanded under such a beneficial system 
of teaching as that adopted by Mr. Hope. How 
could it fail to do so ? The faculties are quickened, 
and the mind is enlarged to a wide extent, when 
mortal man selects Almighty God as the teacher 
of his choice, and makes the Holy Scriptures his 
dailv study, and the Holy C\vv«e\i\i\^\\v\RX^'^^'^«^« 

Wiien Mr. Hope had U\Leu\vva\eaN^,^^'^'^^- 
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herd resumed with greater earnestness his work 
of tending the sheep. And while bis hands were 
busily engaged in carefully fulfilling their appoint- 
ed duty, his mind ranged far and wide, sometimes 
climbing to Heaven, sometimes meditating upon 
man's position upon earth. During the remainder 
of that day, and for weeks and months, and years 
afterwards, the promise of Christ continually re- 
curred to his mind : " Him that overcometh will 
I make a pillar in the temple of My God, and he 
shall go no more out : and I will write upon him 
My new name." What more glorious object 
could have been set before man for bis attainment, 
than that of being a pillar in the temple of God ! 
The prize is not held out alone to kings, and 
princes, and nobles, but to poor hard-working 
men, to women and children, be their lot on earth 
ever so low. By such thoughts as these, true 
contentment is obtained : for who would desire to 
fill any other position upon earth, than that which 
has been appointed as fittest for him, by One who 
has such a store of blessings in reserve for those 
who are faithful at their posts. 

In the memory of John Huntley, the little plot 
of ground became almost a sacred place, where 
Mr. Hope had talked with him of 'the Chief 
Shepherd's voice,' and * The Lamb's book of life,* 
and the * new name' promised to the saints in 
Heaven. Oh, that our labourers could oftener 
look to plots of ground wherein they have been 
employed, and feel that those places are in a de- 
g-ree sanctiSed to them by the lessons of Divine 
trutli, that have there been implaivled ot womtv^^^ 
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in them. Then would they be constrained to 
confess more frequently that the Lord's pastures 
are always * green.' 



CHAP. VIII. 

In the afternoon of a beautiful day during the 
spring time, Mr, Hope, carrying a little boy in his 
arms, entered the gate of the meadow in which 
Mr. Drew's flock of ewes and lambs were pastur- 
ing. By his side walked his sister, Mrs. Vaughan, 
the mother of the child which he carried. " Mary," 
said Mr. Hope to his sister, ** these are the rural 
scenes that give me so much delight. It is real 
enjoyment to me to come to a field like this, and 
watch the tender care of the parent ewes towards 
their young, to observe the unfettered glee and 
frolicksome gambols of the lambs, and to notice the 
various tones by which the mothers call to their 
young, and their offspring's answer. Such scenes 
have a soothing influence, and 1 think are bene- 
ficial to the mind. I wonder at their being so 
neglected by the generality of people.** 

"Yes, Henry, but then you know," repHed 
Mrs. Vaughan, " that they are not within the 
reach of every one. Duty calls upon so many 
men to forego these pleasures, and spend their 
whole lives in a crowded city, when they would 
prefer the pure air and natural loveliness of the 
country. 1 remember, notXoiv^ iwvt^, Q^«^^^'ci^^ 
told me, that it was a gre«!t Vii-A V^ ^^^ "^"^ ^"^ 
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obliged to go to town, to attend his parlia- 
mentary duties, just at the time of year when 
nature is most attractive. Yet I believe that 
th^re are thousands who live in the country who 
see no beauty in such rural scenes. I hope my 
little James will shew a growing taste for such 
things, as we trust that he will choose to be a 
clergyman, and if he were to Hve in a country 
parish and not delight in the beauties of nature, 
it would be a great hindrance to his happiness." 

" I think," said Mr. Hope, " the way to en- 
courage the love of rural scenes is to take children 
among them in very early years, and, as time 
passes, the remembrance of many a childish de- 
light will present itself to their minds ; and in man- 
hood, they will often stop to try and find out 
where the charm is hid, that made them love the 
fields so well when thev were children. And while 
they gaze, flowers which through haste might have 
been passed unheeded, will seem to unfold them- 
selves." 

Mr. Hope and his sister walked slowly about 
the meadow, taking care not to disturb the sheep 
and lambs, that were lying down, or feeding quietly 
around them. Little James begged his uncle to let 
him walk, or rather, to use his own words, " let 
him run." ** Gently, gently, my dear boy," said 
Mr. Hope as he placed him on the ground, '* go 
softly, or you will wake the little lambs that 
are asleep, and arouse their mothers." "I will 
go very softly,'* repUed the child. Mrs. Vaiighan 
watched with delight the innocent Nvays of her 
darling hoy, as he went up admosl c\oae\.o\)aa««^ 
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which were lying dovm with their eyes half closed, 
and their sleeping lambs beside them. James 
would lower himself almost to a sitting posture, and 
look as it were aflPectionately into their eyes, and 
then return to his uncle, telling him they were not 
asleep, for their eyes were not quite shut. And 
then Mr. Hope would send him to look at another, 
and another. The ewes seemed conscious that the 
little one who came so near them was a harmless 
child, for none of them moved or changed their 
posture, but only opened their eyes a little wider 
to return his gaze. At last James came to an 
ewe that was asleep. With joy he returned to his 
uncle, intreating that he may catch the Uttle lamb. 
" It would not be well, my child, to do so here, in 
the midst of the flock, for sadly frightened would 
every mother be,*' said the uncle, " at the commo* 
tion that you and the lamb would make if you 
were to try to catch it, but if you would really 
like to hold a httle one in your arms, we will take 
you up to the ewe pen, and the shepherd shall 
assist you." The child assented to this, and 
Mr. Hope leading him by the hand, strolled on 
with Mrs. Vaughan towards the fold. 

'* You remember John Huntley, do you not,*' 
said Mr. Hope to his sister, "he is the person, 
who, when you were last staying with me, brought 
me the present of the fine hollyhock, which we 
had admired when we called at his cottage. The 
plant fortunately flourishes well, but it was a 
dangerous experiment, that of his taking it ^x^ \^^ 
root while it was stiYL m \i\ooxa.. ^\nk^ "^^ss^. 
passes my garden 1 see \i\m\ooV wXJo^ ^•e^L\^^•a.^^'^s«^ 
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at the spot where it is growing. The acceptance 
of such little gifts upon the part of the clergyman, 
I think often endears his parishioners to him. In 
this village we frequently make an exchange of 
flowers : but all my people, I fancy, think that 
my garden produces the finest sorts. The fact is, 
the soil at the vicarage, from good cultivation, is 
become superior to what they have in many of 
their gardens, and besides I have the advantage 
of more shelter.'* The ewe pen was now reached : 
John Huntley was there actively engaged in strew- 
ing it over with clean straw. A few lambs and 
their mothers remained in the pen. 

" How do you do, John," said Mr. Hope, as 
the shepherd stopped from his work to take off 
his hat ; ** I have brought my sister across to see 
you, and this little boy, who is wanting to ask a 
favour of you. You recollect Mrs. Vaughan, do 
you not?" 

" Yes, Sir, certainly," said John, as he again 
bowed to the visitors ; " and I hope I see you well, 
ma'am, and the young gentleman: he is mainly 
grown I see since you brought him to our cottage 
to take shelter during the storm ; my wife has 
often talked since of the kind lady and the sweet 
baby." 

** I am much obliged to her for the remembrance 
of me, and I hope she like myself is in the enjoy- 
ment of good health," said Mrs. Vaughan, " and 
also that your son Jacob is well." When John 
had thanked the lady for her enquiries, and said 
that his wife and son were weW, M.x^. V^vsL^Vivaja. 
continued, " This little fellow \s aiMsioxika X.o cax.^^ 
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lamb, and my brother says be is sure that you 
will help him do so. Will you kindly lead him 
through the pen that he may accomplish his 
wish?" — " With all my heart, ma'am," said John, 
and while he was speaking he looked at his 
dusky sunburnt hand, as if he doubted whether he 
should do right if he really attempted to lead the 
child. — '* Your hand is none the worse for being 
brown, John," said Mr. Hope, ** little James will 
£nd it quite as serviceable to him as though it was 
whiter." 

The shepherd led the child to where a lamb 
was sleeping behind its mother. When they got 
quite close to it, James threw himself upon the 
lamb, and by John's assistance it was caught. 
The next thing to be done was to carry it, as the 
child said, to ' mamma and uncle,* that they may 
* touch' it. The shepherd took James in one arm, 
and with the other assisted him in carrying the 
lamb to the outside of the fold, where Mr. Hope 
and Mrs. Vaughan were standing. The parent 
ewe followed quite close, bleating most pitifully. 
" Look at the little lamb, mamma, stroke it, kiss 
it," were James's expressions. 

"How fond children are of dumb creatures," 
said John Huntley, " and most dumb creatures 
seem to like children ; I suppose it is on account of 
their innocence.'* 

" Yes," replied Mr. Hope, *' and this may re- 
mind us of the happy feeling which once existed 
in Eden." 

" Remember, my chM" ««i^ '^x^.^'^Mgjxssaw^ 
''that all this time the poot e^^ Ha vcl \a»j2B.\x^^^s3^^ 
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about ber little one ; see bow fearlessly sbe stands 
close to us, and looks from one to the other 
to know the meaning of what we are about." 
** Then I will let it go this minute," said James ; 
and the lamb was set at liberty. 

" Sheep have strong attachments to their lambs, 
have they not ? '* said Mr. Hope. 

** Yes, Sir," replied John, " I have seen some 
wonderful proofs, in my time, of their great re- 
gard for their offspring." 

Mr, Hope, " I opened a book in my library the 
other day where several anecdotes were told of 
sheep, and instances given in proof of their at- 
tachments. If you will come round by way of the 
vicarage, John, and have your supper with my 
servants this evening, I will read the anecdotes to 
you, as perhaps you would be pleased to hear 
them." 

John, ** I should. Sir, very much ; for any thing 
about sheep always amuses me." ' 

Mr. Hope and Mrs. Vaughan soon took their 
little charge and returned to the vicarage. 

In the evening when the shepherd had finished 
his work, he first hastened to his own cottage and 
made himself, as he said, 'look tidy,' and then he 
went to the vicarage to have his supper. 

Mr. Hope kept early old fashioned hours at his 
house, he found it pleasanter in adopting this plan 
rather than that of the late hours of the present 
day, because he could then without inconvenience 
to himself, partake of a dinner or supper with 
either of his parishioners. Aivd m teX\m\ ^k^ii 
he asked them to dine or sup «X \ia«» Vo\3&^> ^ 
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parties felt comfortable in the thought that the 
hour for the meal was mutually convenient. It was 
with some Uttle difficulty at first, that Mr. Hope 
overcame the habit of dining at the late hour 
which for so many years of his life he had 
been accustomed to do, but he was glad when 
he had estabhshed in his house the old-fashioned 
mode as adopted by his parishioners, because he 
felt that it was, though in but a slight degree, a 
cause of greater unity in his parish. 

It was therefore quite early when the servants 
at the vicarage had finished their supper, and 
John Huntley was sent for by Mr. Hope to go to 
him for a little while in his library. 

The vicarage library was a most useful room, 
it contained an excellent assortment of good and 
valuable books, also a pair of globes, and many 
specimens of shells, ores, stones, and other things> 
which were great curiosities to most of the villagers. 
In one corner of the room stood an old oak chest, 
in which was deposited useful articles of clothing 
suitable for the poor, and to be distributed among 
them as Mr. Hope thought fit. Many of the re- 
spectable female inhabitants of Wellboum worked 
with pleasure in their leisure hours, and made 
up bundles of useful things for the poor, and sent 
them to Mr. Hope, begging a place for them in 
his chest, and that he would give them away to 
those who most needed them. Mr. Hope con- 
sented to be the distributor, provided the kind 
ladies who sent the articles of clothing would 
upon each thing pin a sWp oi ^w^^x ciwvXsixsMv^'^^ 
giver's name, as he said \ie ^\io\i\!^ -w^'^'^ ^s^^^ 
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to know who were their benefactors, and, besides, 
he should not like to give away as his own the 
charitable presents of others. 

Into this well- stored library came often and 
often many of the parishioners. And their kind 
good clergyman lent a ready ear while they opened 
their hearts to him. Some came to tell of domes- 
tic griefs, and to ask for comfort and advice. A 
son perhaps was wandering from the path of vir- 
tue, or a daughter wished to be married to a man 
who the parents feared was wanting in Chris- 
tian principles ; or misfortune had attended some 
speculation, and poverty was the probable conse- 
quence. To these, and such like causes for grief, 
Mr. Hope listened and gave to each case his most 
serious consideration, as though it had been his 
own affair, then tendered his advice and consola* 
tion to the best of his ability. But others came 
to tell of greater causes for sorrow. Conscience 
had accused them of some sin. They had slan- 
dered their neighbours, or could not forgive an 
injury which they had received, or had told a lie, 
or feared they were too wicked to partake of the 
Holy Communion. When a parishioner felt the 
burden of either of these or other such sins upon 
his mind, Mr. Hope spoke very seriously, and 
pointed out the only course a Christian can pursue 
to be relieved. Some came to borrow a book or 
to return one, and indeed the objects which at 
times induced the parishioners to beg an audience 
with their respected Pastor in his library, are too 
numerous for me to mentioti here. 
You must fiuppose, kind leader, V)a»X. ^\^^ \ 
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have been giving a description of the vicarage 
library, John Huntley had been admitted, and by 
Mr. Hope's desire had taken a seat, and the clergy- 
man and his parishioner had been conversing. 

Mr. Hope then took down a book from one of 
the shelves, and read aloud the following anecdotes 
as related in proof of the attachment of sheep to 
each other, and also that they can transfer their 
affections to other animals. 

** At the present moment (said the writer, who 
was quoting anecdotes by others), there is in the 
Regent's Park a poor sheep with a very bad foot- 
rot. Crawling along the pasture on its knees, it 
with difficulty contrives to procure for itself a 
subsistence, and the pain which it suffers when 
compelled to get on its feet is evidently very 
great. The author had heard that in such a case 
a companion will be seen at a little distance from 
the sufferer, and that if that companion is closely 
regarded, it will always be found to be the same 
sheep. He found it to be literally the case. As 
he pursued his regular morning's walk through the 
park, he regularly sought out the friends, and after 
two or three days they seemed to be aware that 
no harm was intended to them, and they suffered 
him to approach sufficiently near to observe and to 
comprehend their intercommunication of signals, 
and fully to satisfy himself that it was always the 
same faithful adherent by whom the cripple was 
solaced and watched." The same writer also 
states, that, " When a sheep becomes bliud^ it is 
rarely abandoned to itseVi m >iXvs& 'W^^'s^ "^s^^ 
helpless state : some one oi \)afe ^<^^ '^sMwk.^J^^i^ 
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itself to it, and by its bleating calls it back from 
the precipice, and the lake, and the pool, and 
every kind of danger." Another anecdote is as 
follows : — ** A gentleman of Inverness, while passing 
through a lonely and unfrequented district, observed 
a sheep bleating most piteously, and hurrying 
along the road to meet him ; on his approaching 
nearer, the animal redoubled its cries, and looking 
earnestly in the face of the traveller seemed to 
implore some favour or assistance. Touched with 
a sight so unusual, he alighted, and leaving his gig 
he followed the sheep to a field in the direction 
where it had come. There, in a solitary cairn, the 
ewe stopped, and the traveller found a lamb com- 
pletely wedged in between two large stones of 
the cairn, almost exhausted, but still continuing to 
struggle feebly. He instantly extricated the httle 
sufferer, and placed it safely on the neighbouring 
greensward, while the mother poured out her 
thanks in a long continued and grateful, if not 
musical, strain.** 

Mr. Jesse, in his Gleanings of Natural History, 
states, " that he had seen a sheep which was 
brought up by hand, and which had only a solitary 
horse to bestow its affections upon, forsaking 
those of its own species, and quietly grazing near 
its early friend." The following anecdote is 
stated to be perfectly authentic : — ** A drover 
being on his way to Smithfield market with a 
flock of sheep, one of them became so sore-footed 
and lame, that it could travel no farther. The 
man wishing to get rid of the \m^ftd\m«a.t, took 
up the distressed animal, and dto^ip^^ *\X. ^n«^ ^^s^ 
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pales of a paddock belonging to Mr. O' Kelly, and 
where the celebrated race- horse, Dungannon, was 
then grazing, and pursued his journey, intending 
to call for the sheep on his return, believing that 
after a little rest it would recover ; which was 
the case. A strong attachment, however, soon 
grew up between the inhabitants of the paddock : 
the horse would playfully nibble the neck of the 
sheep, and, without hurting it, would lift it into 
the manger of a neighbouring shed belonging to 
the field, as much as to say, although you are not 
able to reach it, I will help you to the banquet : 
besides this the horse would, on all occasions, 
protect his new friend, and would sufi*er no one to 
ofier him the slightest molestation. Mr. O'Kelly 
having been made acquainted with these circum- 
stances, bought the sheep, and left the two friends 
in peaceable possession of the paddock and its 
adjoining shelter." The Ettrick shepherd tells a 
story of the continued afiection of the ewe for her 
dead lamb. He says, ** One of the two years while 
I remained on the farm at Willenslee, a severe blast 
of snow came on by night, about the latter end of 
April, which destroyed several scores of our lambs, 
and as we had not enow of twins and odd lambs, 
for the mothers that had lost theirs, of course we 
selected the best ewes and put lambs to them. 
As we were making the distribution, I requested 
of my master to spare me a lamb for a ewe which 
he knew, and which was standing over a dead 
lamb in the end of the Hope, about four miles fraxxsi 
the house. He would not \eX, tik^ ^o 'a,^\s'qx,^^^ 
tne let her stand over her \axc^i iox ^ ^^5 ^^ v:^^> 
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and perhaps a twin would be forthcoming. I did 
so, and faithfully she did stand to her charge. I 
visited her every morning and evening for the 
first eight days, and never found her above two 
or three yards from the spot, and often as I went 
my rounds, she eyed me along as I came near her, 
and kept stamping with her foot and whistling 
through her nose to frighten away the dog. He 
got a regular chase twice a day as I passed by ; 
but however excited and fierce a ewe mav be, she 
never oflfers any resistance to mankind, being 
perfectly and meekly passive to them. The wea- 
ther grew fine and warm, and the dead lamb soon 
decayed ; but still this afi^ectionate and desolate 
creature kept hanging over the poor remains with 
an attachment that seemed to be nourished by 
hopelessness. It often drew the tears from my 
eyes to see her hanging with such fondness over a 
few bones, mixed with a small portion of wool. 
For the first fortnight she never quitted the spot ; 
and for another week she visited it every morning 
and evening, uttering a few kindly and heart- 
piercing bleats ; till at length every remnant of 
her ofi*spring vanished, mixing with the soil or 
wafted away by the winds." 

" Do you think," said Mr. Hope to John as he 
closed the book when he had finished the above 
anecdotes, " that what I have been reading may 
be believed as undoubted facts ? Have you ever 
yourself witnessed any such strong proofs of aflfec- 
tion among your sheep ?'*, 
JoAn, " Yes, Sir, I have liotlced ^ ^ood deal of 
the same sort of thing at times m \x\>j ^qOs.^ «sA 
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I should not doubt the truth of the anecdotes, 
especially the last by * the shepherd,' of the ewe 
standing over her dead lamb ; for that is a very 
usual case ; though I don't think my' master would 
have been so hard-hearted as to let the poor crea- 
ture watch over the dead thing so long." 

Mr, Hope, ** When an ewe has lost a lamb by 
death, you use a little stratagem, do you not, to 
make it take to another ?" 

John. " Yes, Sir, we take a twin lamb of about 
the same age, or a lamb that has lost its mother, 
and put the skin of the dead lamb over it, and 
smear the parts that the skin does not cover with 
blood, and then in the dusk of evening we put 
the lamb near to the ewe, and she will generally 
take to it. We then remove the false clothing, 
and the ewe seems delighted with the substitute 
lamb." 

Mr, Hope, " Have you ever observed among 
your flock that some of the sheep form strong 
attachments to each other .^ I do not mean the 
parent ewes to their lambs, but sheep of the same 
age to each other." 

John, " O yes, Sir, often. Sheep hke children 
have got their particular favourites. But it re- 
quires a shepherd's eye to note which and which 
choose to company together. Strangers cannot 
see much difference in sheep, but the shepherd 
can ; he knows each one in his flock by some 
tokens not found altogether in the others. And 
so he can very soon see when one is become i^artlal 
to another, for, like lYioae ^oxsi ^t^-^A Qk\ *\»^ ""^^ 
park, they will not often be iiMC ^.^^xxr 
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Mr, Hope, " As you say, John, an observant 
shepherd must know more of the attachments and 
feehngs of his sheep than any casual watcher, or, 
as you express it, ' stranger,' could. Just so can I 
see farther into the feelings of my parishioners 
than it would be possible for a new comer to do. 
With much satisfaction I watch mutual respect 

. and regard ripen into love. I note with pleasure 
the tear of sympathy ; and the hand that is ready 
to help in times of distress. Not a day passes 
but I have to thank my God for giving me some 
fresh proof among my flock of the powerful 
influence of Christian love. I never see a little 
child step aside to let an aged cripple walk more 
securely where the path is smooth and beaten, but 
my heart throbs with gratitude at the token which 
it displays of the 'good seed* having found a 
place to take root in the fertile soil of that youth- 
ful bosom. All such evidences of heavenly grace 
are as refreshing to me as a gentle shower in the 
heat of summer." 

John, '* I wish. Sir, I could make my path 
through life as sunshiny as you do yours. You 
are always finding out some bright thing or other 
to be thankful for; some 'flower of heavenly 
growth,' as you would call it." 

Mr, Hope, "To * serve the Lord with gladness* 
is a Christian privilege, which ought not to be 
abused through wilful neglect. Doubtless your 
eye often scans over your flock to mark the 
jjerfections which may belong to each of your 
sheep : just so with regard to iti^ floe\L\ 1 Ivkft to 

d/rect my thoughU into that sam^ dvwsck^, ^asA 
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thus sweeten the cup of life by gathering of its 
honey. The sjnmpathy and attachment of man to 
his fellow creatures is a beautiful study, and worthy 
of the Christian mind ; and I am glad that my 
duty Ues in making it an object of research. One 
of our poets says, 

< Wouldst thou the life of souls discern ? 
Nor human wisdom nor divine 
Helps thee by aught beside to learn ; 
Love is life's only sign. 
The spring of the regenerate heart, 
The pulse, the glow of every part, 
Is the true love of Christ our Lord, 
As man embrac'd, as God ador'd.* " 

John, **I suppose. Sir, that love begets love, 
and that is why every one in this parish loves you, 
because you love every one, and always feel 
pleasure in looking at the bright side of our 
characters.*' 

Mr. Hope said he would not detain John any 
longer, and so bade him 'good night.' When the 
shepherd had left, the clergyman felt that dehght, 
that sobered joy, which is often given as a reward 
to those who stedfastlv endeavour to do their 
duty. Our Saviour sees and approves when the 
chief object of man is His glory. 

'* He loves when some clear soaring mind 
Is drawn by mutual piety, 
To simple souls and unrefined. 
Who in life's shadiest covert lie." 



G^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

I HAVE spoken of Jacob Huntley the shepherd's 
son, who was an attentive scholar at the Sunday 
school, and, in consequence, met with the appro- 
bation of Mr. Hope. 

Jacob was a fine lad, and his father loved him 
dearly, and sometimes he thought he did so more 
particularly because the boy was so very like his 
mother. He had just attained the fifteenth year 
of his age, and after due preparation had been 
confirmed by the Bishop; and had gone on the 
Sunday following, with his father and mother, to 
the Lord's Table, and with them was a partaker 
of the Holy Communion. Had Jacob been 
Mr. Hope's own son, the latter could not have 
more earnestly desired the fulfilment of those 
beautiful words which are addressed to each com- 
municant, containing a devout hope, **that his 
body and soul may be preserved unto everlasting 
life, through the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

Jacob was now of an age to be a companion to 
his father, their daily work was done together, for 
he assisted his father in taking care of the fiock. 
The weather had been very unsettled, at the time 
of which I am now speaking, and storm had suc- 
ceeded storm for several days successively. Jacob 
would not consent to his father's going out alone 
to tend the sheep ; he begged to «>\v«x^ -^vtk hka 
tlie toilsome work of moving, an^ «»^\.>Lm^ m^ 
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hurdles on the heavy and watery land; he said 
he shonld not mind the soaking rain, for he was 
strong and healthy. Sometimes his parents had 
thought that he was not so strong and healthy as 
he appeared, for although his spirits were high, 
and his heart lightsome, occasionally a hectic flush 
would steal upon his cheek, telling the secret of a 
hidden weakness. After much pleading upon the 
lad's part, the shepherd consented to his going 
with him, and Jacoh, to satisfy his mother, put on 
a great deal of extra clothing to prevent his taking 
cold. But all his care in this way proved insuf- 
ficient, for he caught a desperate cold, which 
settled on his lungs, and inflammation followed, 
attended with such dangerous symptoms that little 
or no hope of his recovery was given by the medi- 
cal attendant. 

Mr. Hope called constantly at the cottage : he 
was grieved at witnessing the distress of the 
parents. It was on the evening of the sixth day 
after Jacob was taken so alarmingly ill, that 
Mr. Hope again went to enquire for, and visit 
his sick parishioner. As he approached the 
cottage he observed that the window of Jacob's 
chamber was open, and the curtains drawn. The 
shutters of the little sitting room below were 
nearly closed, giving evidence that death had been 
a visitant. The clergyman gently tapped at the 
cottage door, and John Huntley himself came 
forward to open it. His weather beaten cheeks 
were still moist with tears. " It la ^V ^M^t^^xs." 
said he in a low voice, acwe^^ iJXi^'^^ 'Sk. n*\JMssg«t^ 
*' our dear boy ia goT\e ; W\. ^^fi»a^» ^'^ » '^^ ^^"^ 
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in and just say a word or two to Mary, she does 
take it to heart so very much." Mr. Hope did as 
he was requested, and seated himself before the 
cottage hearth, and the bereaved parents took 
their seats by the side of him. Mary's grief burst 
forth afresh when he spoke to her, but after a httle 
time it subsided, and the three sat and talked of 
death, and how it is only the portal to eternity, 
and that with Christians it has lost " its sting," 
and the grave " its victory." And then they spoke 
of Paradise the place of departed saints, and of 
Heaven and all its promised glories. 

" I will call upon you again to-morrow even- 
ing," said Mr. Hope, as he stood up and took his 
leave ; and on the next evening, true to his word, 
he was again seated in the cottage comforting his 
parishioners under their affliction. John Huntley 
had been reading his Bible; he closed it as the 
clergyman entered. 

Mr, Hope, "I fear, John« I have disturbed you ; 
may I know what portion of Scripture you were 
reading?" 

John, " I was reading, Sir, of Abraham offering 
up his son. 1 thought it would teach me what 
the fathers in old times could do through faith. I 
was just thinking that it was very merciful of the 
Lord to accept * the will* for *the deed,' and to 
provide a ram for the sacrifice instead of young 
Isaac." 

Mr, Hope, ** Yes, John, the Lord is ever merci- 
ful^ both when He gives life to His chosen ones, 
and when he withdraws them from\\i\8»'^xes»e.w\.\vl^. 
J^ the story of Abraham's offering \x^ \i^ ^«^i 
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there is very much to be learnt. Not only is 
Abraham a * pattern of beUevers,* but Isaac, in 
consenting to be bound and laid upon the altar for 
a sacrifice, is an example of perfect obedience. 
Remember, he was at the time about twenty-four 
years of age, yet we read of no resistance to his 
father's will. In this he was a type of Christ, who 
gave Himself willingly as a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. * Under the law given to the chil- 
dren of Israel, the oflfering of a lamb was typical 
of the sacrifice of Christ. Have you ever thought 
of the thousands and thousands of lambs out of 
number that were oflfered up as sacrifices to the 
Lord ? ' In the feast of the passover, a lamb was 
to be killed in every house, and this continually, 
year by year, among the children of Israel until the 
Messiah came. It was to be a 'lamb without 
blemish, of the first year.* Also there was a daily 
sacrifice of two lambs to be offered upon the altar 
day by day continually, the one in the morning and 
the other in the evening, at the door of the taber- 
nacle. It is right that Christians should often look 
into the law of Moses, and note, that through the 
frailty of our human nature an unblemished sacri- 
fice must be made to the Lord before we can be 
accepted of Him. Jesus Christ is to us that 
sacrifice which God once for all has accepted as an 
atonement for our transgressions." , 

John. ** Yes, Sir, as you never fail to tell us at 
each return of Easter, * He is the true Paschal 
Lamb,' upon which we must feed ii\ owx V\sax^%,^ 
we wouJd have the destroy\xi^ ^t^^*^ ^-^^"^ Nis^^'^ 
and not do us hurt." 
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Mr, Hope. " The Blaster Festival is one of which 
the remembrance should be retained throughout 
the year. It is the consummation of the Christian's 
hope. What heart is there that does not thrill at 
Chrisfs message ! ' Go to My brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto My Father, and your 
Father ; and to My God, and your God.* In all 
times of heavv affliction, let us seek for comfort in 
these words. Jesus, who condescends to call us 
'brethren,* is ' passed into the heavens,* therefore 
we may ' come boldly to the throne of grace,* for 
we have not an high-priest which cannot be 
toudied with the feeling of our infirmities,** 

John, ** No, Sir, for we read that * Jesus wept* 
at the grave of His sick friend Lazarus. Therefore 
He certainly sympathizes with us when we are 
sorrowing." 

While Mr. Hope and John had been thus con- 
versing, Mary sat silently by. She had risen 
from her seat when the clergyman entered, and, 
having curtseyed to him, again resumed it, and 
employed herself with a piece of plain needle- 
work. Mr. Hope saw at a glance that her heart 
was too full of grief to allow of her joining in the 
conversation. Tear after tear coursed each other 
down her cheeks, and fell in large drops upon her 
work. She thought if she did not wipe them 
away they would not be observed, and so she 
kept her eyes fixed steadily upon her work, and 
trusted that she might indulge in her grief un- 
heeded. But Mr. Hope had seen it all, and had 
been watching for an oppoTtwrnt^ oi ^.wjyel^ ^ 
kindly word to her. He had a tfcudec «xA «&^- 
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tionate heart, and could sympathize in another's 
sorrow. He felt that it must be a bitter trial to 
part with such a child as Jacob, and he could un- 
derstand that the vivid imagination of a fond mo- 
ther would call to mind how lately she had seen 
her child in health, and then compare him with 
what he now was, a corpse. John Huntley too 
had constantly looked at his wife, and longed to 
rouse her from her grief. At length Mr. Hope 
said, ** Mary, will you oblige me by giving me a 
glass of water ? I feel thirsty after my walk this 
evening." Mary immediately complied with the 
request, and as she handed it to him, he said, " you 
have excellent water, have you a good supply of 
it?" ** Yes, Sir," said Mary, " our well never fails 
us." " That must be a great advantage to you, 
and render this cottage of more value," said 
Mr. Hope. ** I have observed some of the peo- 
ple in the village going to a distance from their 
houses to fetch water." " Yes, Sir," repHed 
Mary, ** at times they are obliged to come to us 
to get supplied, and we are very glad to be able 
to give them as much as they want." 

Mr, Hope, " And do you ever water your sheep 
from your well ?" 

Mary, "Yes, Sir, when they are in the two 
fields nearest here ; we are obliged to have it car- 
ried to them in a cart." 

Mr. Hope, ** Do you feel any pleasure yourself 
in looking at the flock of which your husband has 
the charge ? I suppose you go occasionally to see 
how they get on ?" 

Mart/. "Yes, Sir, mosXVj ow 'Si\x\A^'^'3.,^s^^. 
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shall not like to go now ; I shall miss poor Ja- 
cob so." 

Mr. Hope. ** But then you must remember that 
you have still yo\xr husband left as a blessing. It 
would have been even a greater loss had he been 
taken from you." 

Mary, ** Yes, Sir, I ought to remember it, but 
I am afraid grief is apt to make some of us 
selfish and ungrateful, and we then forget to look 
at the mercies still left us. But through God's 
grace I will strive to be more resigned, for I know 
it is very wicked to wish our child back again, 
we ought not to begrudge him the happiness 
which the Lord has thought fit to call him to 
enjoy ; for we may believe, Sir, that he is gone 
to Heaven." 

Mr, Hope, "I am glad to hear you speak so 
comfortably, Mary ; you are now regarding your 
severe loss as Christians should do, with an eye of 
thankfulness for another's gain. I have been 
anxious to know whether your child's last mo- 
ments were peaceful, and whether his delirium 
left him before he died V* 

Mary could not trust herself to answer, for she 
found her feelings would overcome her, but she 
looked at her husband, who spoke for her. 

John. * * Yes, Sir, his reason returned, and he 
knew us both, and talked so kindly of the care we 
had taken of him, and he told us how dearly he 
loved us. And he spoke of you. Sir, and said 
how much he owed to you for your carefully 
teaching him to walk in the ngbt nto.^^ «jad he 
said he wished he could have aeen -^ovl oxtfifc tsvq\^ 
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to thank you, but as it was in the night-time he 
would not let us come to vou. I told him that 
you had called every day, and had often stood by 
his bed side, but the fever being so strong upon 
him he did not know you, and then he said, he 
was * sure God would reward you for it.' And 
while we sat and talked, Mary and I almost 
thought a favourable change had taken place iii 
him, and that he was about to mend, and we told 
him so, but he shook his head, and said he felt 
the hour of death was near, and that his faith in 
Christ grew stronger as it approached. And sud- 
denly a change came over him, and he closed his 
eyes, and gave one gentle struggle hke a dying 
lamb, and he was gone." 

Mr. Hope, *' I am glad for your sakes that his 
last moments were so peaceable. Sometimes the 
last struggle of departing hfe, even with the best 
of Christians, is fearful to the beholders. When 
we are called upon to watch by and attend the 
dying, we should endeavour to make use of such 
moments to impress upon our minds the painful 
and lingering death which Jesus Christ for our sakes 
suffered. Think how He hung upon the cross, 
pierced through His hands and feet with nails, 
those tender parts bearing the whole weight of 
His body. ' He would feel all that He may pity 
all.' * O most entire and perfect sacrifice, re- 
newed in every pulse, that on the tedious cross 
told the long hours of death, as one by one the 
life- strings of that tender heart gave way !'*' 

John, " I see, Sir, tY\at e\eq \!toxi%\s!k.X5&R. ^^^'^ 
in death tends to remmd \» oi o\a '^wsss^x^ 'wsv^ 
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that ' He was lifted up that He may draw all men 
to Him.'" 

Mr, Hope. " Yes, John, He is the sole object 
upon which the eye of faith may gaze. It is the 
Christian's privilege to be ever engaged in looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith." 

In this manner Mr. Hope endeavoured to direct 
the thoughts of his parishioners to mount up- 
wards. And thus their grief was lightened. 



CHAP. X. 

" John," said Mr. Hope one day to the shep- 
herd as he rather hastily passed by him, ** I wish 
to see you at the vicarage this evening, I have a 
handsome present for you, but I must not stop to 
talk about it as I have to keep an appointment, 
and shall be late if I delay any time by entering 
into a conversation with you." So saying, the cler- 
gyman passed on, and John wondered in his mind 
what the handsome present could be that he was 
to receive that evening. Some few days previous 
to this, when Mr. Hope was sitting in his library, 
his servant entered saying Mr. Drew had called, 
and wished to be admitted. " Beg him to walk 
in,** said Mr. Hope, and soon Mr. Drew was 
ushered into the library, carrying a large bundle 
under his arm. " I have brought a contribution 
for your oak chest," said Mr. Drew, as he shook 
hands with his respected minister, " I see my wife 
^nd daughters working zealously m >[\ve\i \K\s.\a^ 
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hours making up homely articles of clothing, and 
when I ask them for whom they are intended, the 
answer often is, * for Mr. Hope to give to* those 
who need,* and they add, they should be 'greatly 
ashamed if ever the vicarage chest should become 
quite empty/ So thinking that I too might share 
in the privilege of increasing your stock by adding 
a trifle, I beg you will accept what I have brought." 
•* Thank you, thank you," said Mr. Hope, as he 
untied the parcel containing two warm great coats, 
** this is indeed a generous addition to my stock, 
but I see you have not fulfilled the conditions 
which I enforce upon all contributors ; your name 
is not upon the presents ; however, we can soon 
remedy that," continued he, as he took some 
shps of paper, and writing Mr. Drew's name upon 
them, fastened it to each of the coats. 

** There is no need of that," said Mr. Drew, 
** pray accept them, and bestow them as your 
own gift. You have so many calls upon you for 
charity in other ways, that I wish you would 
allow me to assist you in these little matters, and 
yet withhold my name. The idea of a present 
coming solely from you would make it doubly 
welcome to the receiver." 

" I am gratified," replied Mr. Hope, " by your 
thoughtful kindness, but I do not agree with you 
as regards withholding your name. The token 
of confidence which is shewn by my parishioners, 
when they allow me to give their gifts to the 
needy, I think is quite appreciated by the poor, 
and I believe they are led to ^^\ife^\x!t \svfc^<B«v*Cj«Ns. 
proof which they ha\e oi m^ \>€«i^^^^'^'^'^^" 
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worthy. Is there any one/' continued Mr. Hope, 
** that you would like to name as the most fitting 
person to give a coat to ?" 

Mr. Drew replied that he would leave it entirely 
to Mr. Hope, and that he would much rather not 
name any one. 

As I have before said, this occurred a few days 
previously to the day when Mr. Hope requested 
John Huntley to walk to the vicarage to receive 
the present. 

The shepherd did not fail to make his appear- 
ance at Mr. Hope's house, as soon as his work 
was done. He was shewn into the library, where 
Mr. Hope was sitting. 

Mr, Hope. ** Good evening, John ; this warm 
great coat is the handsome present which I spoke 
of this morning, and I think it will be very welcome 
to you, for I observed last Sunday that yours was 
become very thin and threadbare. You have to 
thank Mr. Drew, your master, for it. He brought 
it to me himself, with another like it a few davs 
ago. I think you are a very fit person for me to 
bestow the gift upon, your master as well as 
myself having a respect for your character." 
Mr. Hope handed the coat to John, who humbly 
thanked him, saying he was very undeserving of 
so great a favour. 

Mr, Hope, " One point m your character, John, 
which often gratifies me is your reverence for holy 
things, and your attention to them. God's Name 
is sacred with you ; I have never heard you use 
it lightly. You shew diligence in reading His 
Word, and you honour Ris. D^N,'NXv^^^^is.^>^\A 
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His ministers. I am glad to have this opporta- 
nity of giving you this valuable and useful present, 
as a token of my general approbation of your con- 
duct. The coat will prove of use to you in more 
ways than one, will it not ?" 

John. ** Yes, Sir, you mean as a blanket in the 
cold winter nights. When you have been sitting 
by the sick beds of some of us poor people, no 
doubt you have noticed the double use we make 
of our great coats. By laying them on the bed, 
the moth is better kept away. This will be a rare 
warm out-door garment for me, and keep me 
dry through many a storm. Shepherds you know. 
Sir, must be with their sheep in all kinds of wea- 
ther ; we must feed them in the pelting storn), as 
well as in the bright sunshine." 

Mr, Hope, " Well, John, they repay you for 
your attention to them, by supplying you from their 
own backs with the very material which is best suit- 
ed for your comfort. What should we English 
people do in our changeable climate, if we had not 
the advantage of woollen clothing ? And besides this, 
think how many hands the manufacturers of wool 
in this country keep constantly employed. Wool 
undergoes very many processes before such a coat 
as this can be made of it. The first process, after 
it is sold by the farmer, is to sort it. People are 
employed to divide the several quaUties which are 
found in a fleece. The best goes for our finest 
cloth, the second quaUty for a coarser sort of 
cloth, and the rest is used for blanket-a^ q»s:>^'5^s^> 
and other things of thia aoxX.. \^\i.^ ^^^^ ^'^^^ 
or ninety years ago the gxe^X. \x&^ oi\si»sii«v»sx^^^ 
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but little known. And the wool when shorn, 
sorted, and washed, was scribbled, combed, or 
carded, by hand. It was then distributed among 
various persons to be spun, the yam was then 
sent to the manufacturing houses where it was 
woven, the work being chiefly performed by 
manual labour. Since then, by gradual steps, 
machinery has been invented for all these opera- 
tions, yet I understand that quite as many hands 
are employed as in old times. Cloth so made is 
superior in appearance and of equal durability to 
that which was formerly done principally by hand, 
instead of by the machine. A specimen was 
given of the rapidity of the work many years ago, 
when the late Sir John Throgmorton sat down 
to dinner dressed in a coat which on the same 
morning had been wool on the back of the sheep. 
The animals were sheared, the wool washed, 
carded, spun, and woven ; the cloth was scoured, 
pulled, sheared, dyed, and dressed; and then by 
the tailor's aid made into a coat between sunrising 
and the hour of seven, when the party sat down 
to dinner with their chairman dressed in the pro- 
duct of this active day. The art of weaving 
seems to have been known in very early times. 
Job speaks of the * poor being warmed with the 
fleece of his flock ; * he also says, * My days are 
swifter than a weaver's shuttle.' And we read of 
Delilah's weaving Sampson's hair ii^ the web of 
her loom. ' And he awaked out of his sleep, and 
went Bway with the pin of the beam and with 
the web. ' Have you ever seew, ^oVtv, >i)afc Y^acfts» 
o/ weaving ?*' 
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John, " No, Sir, but by the way in which 
that gentleman's coat was made, which you 
spoke of just now, there cannot be much delay. 
But do you think, Sir, there is any particular 
good in being so over quick about things as all 
that ?*' 

Mr, Hope, " No, John ; I think it is an error 
which we of the present day have fallen into, that 
of trjring to do every thing with so much rapidity. 
For my own part, I should be quite as well satis- 
fied if the old state of things could return, and the 
spinning wheel was again to be seen in the comers 
of our cottages, ready to employ every leisure 
moment which the poor man's wife or daughter 
may have to spare. There would then be no need 
of our over-filled manufacturing towns, where life 
seems to be spent only in toil. Our villages 
might have increased in size as the population 
became larger, but then they would have been 
healthier for people to live in, than the crowded 
streets of such large towns as Leeds, and Man- 
chester, and others. ' For myself, I would have 
readily dispensed with the extra beauty of the 
material of my coat, if by so doing the labouring 
population of England could have been retained in 
rural places, and our country's boast might still have 
been her healthy, happy, hard-working 'peasantry, 
who loved their homes, submitted themselves to 
their superiors, honoured their sovereign, rever- 
enced their betters, and tried to do their duty to 
their God in the way that the Scrl^tvsx^'a.'asA'^'^ 
appointed Ministers ta\xg\i\. tV^tci. ^\i^.*>x\^ ^V^"^, 
use to regret the chaxige^ vi\i\^;^Viw^^'^5^^^^'^'^ " 
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we must endeavour to make the best of existing 
circumstances." 

John, '* I am glad. Sir, it was not my lot to be 
born in a manufacturing town. Though the people 
who live in such places may be as good, or even 
better, than we country folks, yet I cannot think 
that they can be so happy. Shut up in a factory 
work-room, they must lose so many of the plea- 
sures which we enjoy. While we work in the 
fields we have always fresh air, and the beauties 
of nature to cheer us on, but in a factory-room 
they must have a dull time of it, while their 
thoughts are bound to be upon the work of men's 
hands." 

Mr, Hope. " Certainly, an industrious well- 
thinking peasant has many of the blessings of this 
life placed in his way, which the poor mechanic 
has not. And such blessings ought to be re- 
membered with thankfulness. Let us now see, 
John, how the coat fits you, I hope it is large 
enough ; poor people, I know, like to have their 
clothes (as they say) rather roomy.*' 

" It is a capital size. Sir," said John, as he put 
the coat on and buttoned it together, " it is a 
famous coat. Sir, and the colour of it is so good." 

Mr. Hope, ** Yes, it is a good colour for wear- 
ing. The process of dying is quite an art, for in 
the mixing of fast colours much scientific know- 
ledge is required. But even in this the people in 
ancient times were not deficient. You remember 
Joseph* 8 coat was * of many colours,' and in the 
hangings of the Tabernacle, t\vexe ^^ ''\J^\yR, «3cA. 
purple, and scarlet.* The ongm^X e^Xoxa ol >Oafe 
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early flocks of sheep was not what it is now, 
purely white, but of a brown or dingy black. 
Laban's flock, we read, was chiefly brown. The 
portion given to Jacob from it, was all that were 
* speckled or spotted, and every one that had 
some white in it.' In the time of David the fleece 
had become purely white. He likens it to snow, 
saying, * He giveth snow like wool.' Solomon too 
speaks of it as being white, and the prophet Isaiah . 
And in later times when the * Revelations' were 
written, it is so spoken of. St. John says, * His 
head and his hairs were white like wool, as white 
as snow.' Nature, however, although controlled, 
cannot be perfectly subdued. In many flocks the 
original descent will shew itself. In the South- 
down and Norfolk sheep particularly. And al- 
though, John, the fleeces of your flock are in 
general of the purest white, I dare say, occasion- 
ally, a dusky lamb is bom among them." 

John. " Yes, Sir, we do at times have one or 
so, either with a black spot on it, or altogether of 
a dingy colour, but we do not like to see it in 
the flock." 

Mr, Hope, " Some people are fond of boasting of 
their ancestors, and are gratified by bearing names 
which are met with in history, even though the 
record should speak only of the follies and vices 
of the line from which they are descended, so long 
as it tells of their greatness in point of wealth or 
rank. This is pride of birth, and like the black 
spot on the sheep is neither useful not t<^ Vj?^ 
admired. The purity oi C\vn%>5«w\ ^?)jcfc%\E^^^^\^ 
from a line of forefatYveis, ns\iq^^ *Vo^^^ \sr».^^ 
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were a crown of glory/ because 'found in the 
way of righteousness,' is like the snow-white fleece 
greatly to be preferred, for it tells of the new birth 
by baptism ; and shews a control over nature, and 
a desire to do away with all resemblance or con- 
nection with that prince of darkness, who in the 
form of a serpent tempted our first parents to 
sin/' 

The conversation here ended, and Mr. Hope 
bade his parishioner ' good night.' John took his 
leave, again expressing his hearty thanks for the 
gift bestowed on him. He laid the coat across 
his arm with evident looks of admiration, and left 
the parsonage rejoicing very much in taking home 
such a token of favour, from one whose good 
opinion he so highly valued. When Mr. Drew on 
the following day went to see his flock, the shep- 
herd did not forget to thank him also for the 
coat, " You must consider the gift as entirely 
coming from Mr. Hope," said Mr Drew. " Yes, 
Sir," said John, *' but I must thank you for putting 
it in his power to make me the present. And so. 
Sir, my thanks are due to him for bestowing it 
upon me, and to you for giving him the means, 
and to God for giving you the will to make such 
a generous gift.*' 
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CHAP. XI. 

" I HAVB heard your dog has met with an 
accident," said Mr. Hope one day to the shep- 
herd, after they had been talking a little time 
together, " I hope it is not serious. I have not 
seen him following you about lately; you must 
very much feel the loss of his services." 

John. " Why yes, Sir, I do, but that has not 
distressed me so much as seeing the poor thing in 
such pain. He has been a faithful servant and 
friend to me, but I am afraid he is now crippled 
for Hfe. Since his accident I have been obhged 
to let him he by himself under the hedge in the 
field where it happened, for I could not bring him 
home. When I go to him the first thing in the 
morning, and call him by his name ' Ruff/ ' Poor 
Kuff,' he looks so sensible at me, and tries to 
shew how grateful he is for my kindness. And 
at night when I leave him I can almost fancy I 
see tears in his eyes.'* 

Mr, Hope, " He is wounded badly then. How 
did it occur ?'* 

John, ** The wounds are in his hind legs, just 
above his hocks. They are two frightful gashes 
cut through to the bone. You see, Sir, the way 
it happened was this. I was mowing some vetches 
to put into the sheep racks, and the lad who helps 
me was changing the sheep, so he whistled to 
the dog who was by my side, to go and assist him. 
Ruff always ready to do bis dwt^j , ^\A >^Ks^Kxss%\Rfc 
go the shortest way, jumped ^.ct^^^ %\x«n.'^P^. ^'^- 
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fore me as I was in the act of drawing the scythe 
round : his hind legs lighted on the ground on the 
inside of the scythe, and in an instant the wounds 
were made. It all happened so quick that it was 
impossible for me to help it." 

Mr, Hope, " Poor thing, I trust he may recover, 
for I suppose you would have some difficulty in 
finding another to fill his place. Do shepherds' 
dogs require much training to become acquainted 
with their duties among the flock ?" 

John, "No, Sir, they seem to take to the work 
quite naturally; but when they are young they 
are a little too anxious to shew their power over 
the sheep, and they make themselves more busy 
than is necessary, sometimes hurr)ring the flock 
along when there is no need of it ; but we soon 
break them of this, and teach them to know that 
their place is behind the shepherd till he orders 
them forward, and that then they must go quietly, 
and not rush about and frighten the sheep/' 

Mr. Hope, " In point of attractive appearance 
the shepherd's dog is certainly very much inferior 
to other varieties of his kind, but I believe in 
instinct (that is, acting from nature, not reason) he 
is superior. It is considered that the * shepherd's 
dog' is the primitive stock from whence all other 
varieties are derived, and that he very much retains 
his original appearance. The sort may be met 
with, I believe, in all parts of the globe." 

John. " Well, Sir, my dog Ruff is a very old- 
fashioned looking fellow, just the kind of animal 
that one wovld think cou\d live amoti^ ««n«.^€.s." 
Mr. I/ope. " In Eastern couivXxi^^, ^n«^^\. >iJaa 
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present day, the dog is not domesticated with man 
and valued as it is with us. The chief use there 
made of him is to guard against the attacks of 
wild beasts. This accounts for their being spoken 
of with such contempt in the Scriptures. You 
may recollect that in the book of Deuteronomy we 
read, * Thou shalt not bring the price of a dog 
into the house of the Lord for any vow ;' * for it 
is an abomination unto the Lord.* And the 
Philistine said to David, * Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves ?' And Abner when he 
was wroth, said, * Am I a dog's head ?* David 
also says in the Psalms, * For dogs have com- 
passed me, the assembly of the wicked have enclos- 
ed me.* And ' Dehver my soul from the wicked, 
my darling from the power of the dog,* St. Paul 
says * Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers.* 
And we read in the Revelations, * For without 
(that is, without the holy city) are dogs and sor- 
cerers.* It appears from the Scriptures that in 
early times, as now, the shepherd had his attend- 
ant dog. Job, speaking of those persons who in 
his affliction derided him, says, 'Whose fathers I 
would have disdained to have set with the dogs of 
my flock.* And the prophet Isaiah calls upon the 
' beasts of the forest to come to devour, for the 
watchmen are blind ; they are all ignorant, they 
are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark; sleeping, 
lying down, loving to slumber ; Yea, they are 
greedy dogs which can never have enough.' We 
may therefore gather from the Scriptures that in 
ancient times, the dog, IYvomi^ \vq.\. ^^^•w^^>a2t^^'«^ 
attendant on man as no>N, V4«& ^^V ^ Vs:^^^ ^^^^^ 
friendly helper to t\ie sYve^Vei^. "^ \vw^ ^ 
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wondered how shepherds' dogs get fed. Do you 
not at times find difficulty in getting food for 
your faithful Ruff?" 

John, " Yes, Sir, there was a time when he had 
hut very scanty fare. It was in years gone by, 
when provisions were dear, and Mary was sickly, 
then poor Ruff like his master was obliged to be 
content with a short supply. A part of my crust 
and some green food with the sheep, was all he got 
for months at a time to stay his hunger, unless he 
could scent some carrion in the distance, and then 
he would set out in search of it, and return to me 
with a look of great satisfaction." 

Mr, Hope, " He is doubtless very much attach- 
ed to you, and I suppose has given you many 
proofs of it." 

John, ** Why, yes, Sir, there is no doubt of his 
attachment both to me and mine. You should see 
his behaviour to Mary. He is as sensible, and 
seems as thoughtful to oblige her as any Christian 
could. He always takes care not to place himself 
awkwardly in her way, and knows as well as I do 
if she wishes him to move that she may the better 
reach any thing that may be behind him. But his 
affection for poor Jacob was most wonderful. He 
seemed to respect me, but to love Jacob. And I 
have watched his efforts to please the boy, seeming 
to study every look of his, and trying his very 
best to gain a little praise from him, with a hearty 
pat on his rough side from the lad's hand as a 
token of favour. During our poor child's illness 
Ruff was as sorrowful as any oi xxs. \ Via^ovjid ecee^ 
round the house and wTQLine,an^\ocJ«.\sj^\si^^»R^^ 
^^dow and give one bark, t\ieii, »» *^ i«wci>^^^i5fflfc. 
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he had done wrong, he would get into a comer and 
lie down : but there was no rest in him, he could 
not be still for many minutes together, and we 
could see he was in trouble. And on the night 
that our dear child died, the dog got so noisy with 
his grief that it was quite a pain to us to hear 
him. It seemed as though he was aware of what 
was about to happen, and that death was very 
near. As soon as it grew dark in the evening he 
began to howl, and then he would bark and whine, 
and groan and howl again ; no human creature 
could have seemed more sorry and troubled than 
he was. I went out to him once or twice, but 
tried in vain to silence him. I could not be 
really angry with him, for he was only acting ac- 
cording to his nature in letting us know what he 
felt. And Jacob heard him too and said, ' Poor 
Ruff, he sees that you look sorrowful, father, and 
that mother's eyes are red with crying, and that 
I am not about with him as I used to be, and so 
he knows that my sickness must be great, and 
like a faithful friend he tries to tell us that he is 
a sharer in the affliction. Poor fellow, he misses 
the cheerful looks that we all bestowed upon him.' 
Since Jacob's death he has been more attentive 
than ever to all my orders, and Mary has become 
particular fond of him for the lad's sake, and so 
we feel in a way lonely, now he has met with 
the accident, and cannot be with us at supper 
time in the cottage.*' 

Mr, Hope, '* The unshaken fidelity of dogs 
towards their masters is so iplea&\\\^^\x^S5x*CsiR. 
character of the animal, t\i«l iX. io^'a* "CkaX. ^a ^5^j». 
our regard for them. Moat toti«xV\C»^^*^ss:^''^'^^ 
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have been given of the greatest painful endurance, 
even to starvation, which the dog has suflfered, 
rather than neglect his duty or forsake his master. 
He seems to enter into all the joys and troubles 
of the family in which he is domesticated. In 
this respect his instinct is remarkable ; one look 
of sorrow will appear to go to the poor animal's 
heart, and in an instant he will cease his naturally 
joyous bounding, and with a steady sobered look 
will follow with a watchful eye every fresh change 
in his master's countenance, as though he was 
endeavouring to fathom his inner mind. In con- 
sequence, the dog is looked upon by man as a 
friend ; for as it is with us, as regards our fellow 
creatures, there is nothing which wins our affec- 
tions sooner than their sympathy, and the dog 
is often an example to us, in his quiet, unobtrusive, 
and yet plainly shewn sympathy. And not only 
does he enter into the sorrows of man, but he 
enters also into his joys. In this he is an exam- 
ple to many, for we are taught to * rejoice with 
those that do rejoice.' The dog thus setting aside 
all thoughts of self, will leave his unfinished bone 
at a call from his master, and with every mark of 
good temper will follow him for hours, without 
attempting to return that he may satisfy his 
hunger. Even under your poor Ruff's shaggy 
exterior, doubtless he carries an honest trusty 
heart, and you esteem him for his noble qualities. 
I must say again, I trust that he will recover of 
his wounds." 
" Thank you. Sir," sa\d 3o\iTi, ** 1 lTMs»t he will, 
for I should by no meaxvslik^ \.oVi^^Vva\r 
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CHAP. XII. 

Christmas was at hand, and the cold win* 
try season had set in with unusual bitterness. 
John Huntley had folded his flock under the 
shelter of the hawthorn hedge which bounded 
the field wherein, his sheep were feeding. The 
day was rapidly drawing to its close. The shep- 
herd, taking the foddering-cord in his hand, walked 
with hasty strides towards the hay-rick which stood 
in one corner of the enclosure. Ruff, his trusty 
dog, who was now recovered, though not quite so 
nimble as before, followed behind him. In mount- 
ing the ladder which stood against the rick, to cut 
some clefts of hay to give to the sheep for their 
supper, John's foot slipped, and he fell a distance 
of nearly twelve feet, the ladder which had been 
insecurely placed falling upon him. For a few 
moments a dizziness came over the shepherd, but 
he was able to shake it off, and raising himself 
into a sitting posture, he discovered that the 
ladder which had fallen across his right leg had 
broken the bone a little below the knee. John 
groaned, for he felt very acute pain. Ruff sat 
himself down within a foot of his master, and 
looking upwards, as towards the sky, he howled 
in the most desperate manner. " Surely," said the 
shepherd, " some one will hear you, my faithful 
dog, and come to us to seek tYv^cwa&^^r ^xss-'sci.^jc^ 
was not the case. And tVie iv\^\. ^^^sqK'^^* "^^^^ 

1^ 
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the biting frost benumbed the shepherd's limbs, 
and he groaned again and again, and tried to call 
for help, but found himself too weak to make his 
voice heard in the distance. Ruff would then, 
between each effort of his master's, give three or 
four shrill rapid barks, and iinish off his tale of 
woe with a prolonged howl, so mournful, so melan- 
choly, that any who had heard it could not have 
failed to know that its purpose was to plead for 
help for some one or thing that was in distress. 

'* We must find some other means," said the 
shepherd, " to gain assistance, and you must -do it 
Ruff. Go home, good fellow; go home, good 
dog, and bring Mary back with you ; and don't 
be long about it.'* 

Ruff, seeming to understand every word that 
was said to him, trotted off. Once or twice he 
looked back for an instant, as though doubting 
whether he ought to leave his master all alone. 
As soon as he reached the cottage he scratched 
at the door, and Mary, who had been wondering 
at her husband's delay, instantly opened it. A 
faintness came over her at the dog's return at 
this unusual hour without his master, but she 
felt that this was no time for indulging it. Ruff 
took hold of her apron, and intimated that she 
was to follow him, which she hastilv did. When 
the dog saw that she understood his purpose, he 
left her side and went before her, looking back 
every minute to see that she did not fail to follow. 
Portunately, as they were on their way, they met 
two neighbouring workmen. To VJcia^fc'^^rj x^- 
p/dljr told ber distress, aad \>egg^^^ V)aeai \» ^^ 
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with her to the place where the dog should direct 
them. She feared the worst. She expected to 
find poor John a corpse. But as they neared the 
rick, the moon shone out, and they saw Ruff, who 
had hurried on, wagging his stumpy tail, and the 
welcome sound of the shepherd's voice met Mary's 
ear, and she thanked God that her fears were 
unfounded. A litter was soon formed of a hurdle, 
and John, by the assistance of the two labourers 
and Mary, was carried home ; Ruff walking by 
the side, and glancing round into his master's face 
with evident signs of pleasure. The doctor was 
sent for ; the broken bone was set : and the shep- 
herd was soon pronounced in a fair way of doing 
well. 

During John's confinement to his house, Mr. 
Hope constantly called to see him, and many a 
lengthened conversation did they hold, Mary the 
while sitting by, gathering instruction and infor- 
mation from the pastor's well-seasoned talk. 

"I have been thinking over in my mind, Sir," 
said John one day to Mr. Hope, as the latter 
seated himself by the cottage hearth, " I have 
been thinking upon the many saints of old whose 
occupation was that of shepherds. It seems. 
Sir, that the Lord in those days thought fit to 
look with a favourable eye upon men so em- 
ployed." 

Mr. Hope, "Yes, John, and we do well to 
consider the leading points in the characters of 
those early shepherds, whose lives are recorded in 
Scripture for our * instructiou in xv^Vi\&<asisc>K^'3b! 
The first whom we lead o^ ^^& ^&i€^* ^ fe^'^^ 

1^ 
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says the inspired writer, * was a keeper of sheep.' 
And, as an * offering unto the Lord, he brought 
of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof. 
And the Lord had respect unto Abel, and unto 
his offering: but unto Cain and to his offering 
He had not respect/ Why had Almighty God 
respect to Abel's offering and not to Cain's ? 
* The reason seems plainly this, that Cain offered 
only of the fruit of the ground, which had no 
respect to Christ, but only to God as the Creator 
of the world, whereas Abel offered the firstlings 
of his flock and the fat thereof, which was a 
bloody sacrifice typifying the death of Christ, 
' the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,' and so exercised his faith in the promised 
Messiah. And therefore the Apostle saith, *By 
faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.' By faith, that is, by believing 
the promise which God had made to mankind in 
Christ, and manifested his faith by offering such a 
sacrifice as represented the death of Christ, by 
whom therefore his sacrifice was well-pleasing and 
acceptable to God.' 

** Abel stands at the head of the noble army of 
martyrs. His useful and innocent life was ap- 
proved by God, and Christians may learn from the 
record in Scripture concerning him what kind of 
offerings the Lord will have respect to. The first- 
lings of the flock are no longer required by th 
Lord as meet offerings for His people to bring t 
Him, but^ in the stead. He demands that man sha! 
present unto Him the firat-trmts ol V)cv^ \v.v 
And the humblest shepherd \n xVies^ o\xx 
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may daily increase that store of sacrifices, which 
alone are acceptable to God: as the poet has 
well said, 

* If in our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still of countless price 
God will provide for sacrifice.' ** 

John, " Yes, Sir, since Jesus Christ has ' brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel/ 
we learn that the poor have equal treasures with 
the rich to present as oflferings to the Lord. 
Humble trust and thankful praise, and charity in 
word and thought and deed, are sacrifices which 
He who called Abel * righteous,* will not refuse at 
the hand of the poorest and meanest among His 
servants. It is our privilege. Sir, to be assured 
in God's blessed word that the * widow's mite' cast 
into His treasury, is accepted and approved by Him, 
to Whom, as the collect says, * all hearts be open 
and all desires known.' 

Mr, Hope, " Yes, John, the * glad tidings of the 
Gospel' have made the poor and faithful Christian 
rich indeed. He is thereby assured of a never- 
failing supply of meat, drink, and clothing, and all 
things necessary for the body ; and, above all, he 
is made an ' heir of the kingdom of Heaven.' 

" Let us now give our attention to another of 
God's chosen servants; — to Abraham, who, al- 
though a rich and mighty man, was a sfiepherd of 
the land of Ur. In him is still more fully brought 
to light the wonder-working power of faith. By 
God's command Abraham ia\SL^\.Vas^^^\^ ^^^^^siw:^ 
and kindred, and \\\e amoTv^^X. ^Xx^w^^-^^- "^^"^ 
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calling of God never leaves men where it finds 
them. It bids them move onward in the path 
of duty, chanting with cheerfulness as they go 
along, ' He shall choose our inheritance for us/ 
— * for God is the King of all the earth/ By faith, 

* Abraham went out, not knowing whither he 
went/ Difficulties and dangers serve to quicken 
the faith of the true believer. It is enough com- 
fort to a good man, wherever he is, that he is 
acquainted with God ; we are never out of our 
way while we follow the calling of God. 

" How worthy of our imitation was Abraham's 
conduct, as regarded the avoiding of giving occa- 
sion for strife. We read, * And there was a strife 
between the herdsmen of Abraham's cattle, and 
the herdsmen of Lot's cattle : and the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite dwelt in the land. And Abraham 
said unto Lot, Let there be no strife I pray thee 
between my herdsmen, and thy herdsmen, for we 
be brethren.' Here we see the elder, the wiser, 
and the worthier person, relmquishing his own 
right to his inferior for peace' sake. For Abraham 
said, *Is not the whole land before thee ? Separate 
thyself, I pray thee, from me ; if thou wilt take 
the left hand, then I will go to the right : or, if 
thou depart to the right hand, then will I go to the 
left.' The ' Canaanite and the Perizzite,* dwellinf 
in the land, was a powerful reason why all appear 
ance of disunion among brethren should be avoid 
ed, and thus guard against giving occasion fr 

* the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme.' Let 
at all times keep in mind this wseixA V^^^cixv.. 

" Another point in Abraham's ch»xa.cX,et 
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of our imitation, as having met with the approval 
of Almighty God, was the discipHne which he used 
towards all over whom he had a right to command. 

* I know him,* saith the Lord, ' that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, 
and they shall keep the way of the Lord to do 
justice and judgment/ In this Ahraham is an 
example not only to the rich man whose servants 
are many, and other dependants often not a few ; 
hut the poor are also instructed that their duty is 
to exercise the authority of parents, and to com,' 
mand their children after them, so that they shall 

* keep the way of the Lord to do justice and judg- 
ment.' To labour for food and clothing for his 
children, is but a small part of the duty of a poor 
parent. But to teach them * to keep the way of 
the Lord;' this ensures a blessing upon them of 
inestimable value. Not only did Abraham leave 
his country, and kindred ; not only did he fulfil the 
duties of parent, husband and master : but God 
would have him give to all future generations a 
further proof of his imphcit obedience to His Al- 
mighty will. He calls upon him to do the hard- 
est thing in the world, — to sacrifice his only son. 
' Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah : 
and ofier him there for a burnt oflTering upon one 
of the mountains which I will tell thee of.' With- 
out delay, without a word of expostulation, Abra- 
ham rose up early in the morning, and proceeded 
to fulfil the Lord's command. Here was a glo- 
rious evidence of uiiBhrvaVL\Tv^ i«:^. ^\sR5iR.'»ssr^ 
example it is to ua ; iot 5^«w&C\jlxv^\.V^ 'b^^,^^^'^ 
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that loveth father and mother more than Me is n 
worthy of Me : and he that loveth son or daughl 
more than Me is not worthy of Me.* Our fon 
est desires, our most cherished affections, mi^ ^ 
possess our hearts only on this tenure, that tK^^ 
shall be resigned at Christ's bidding. Abraha^^ 
the pattern of believers, the father of the faithf\^^ 
the * friend of God,' is a fitting example for oar' 
imitation.*' 

John, ** Yes, Sir, but I am afraid the main of 
us should not be found worthy even to be spoken 
of in the same breath with so great a saint." 

Mr, Hope, " As to our worthiness, God alone 
must be the judge, but of this we may be sure, 
that since He has given His own beloved Son for 
us, He expects that we, in return, shall aim at 
the highest point of perfection in our endeavours 
to serve Him, even to the walking in the blessed 
steps of Jesus Christ's most holy life. And for 
this purpose the Scriptures are given us. They 
* were written for our learning,* and we ought 
often to meditate upon the character of the saints 
of old, which the inspired writers have recorded 
for our instruction. 

" We will return again to this subject in the course 
of a few days, when I hope to call upon you ; and in 
the meantime, you will do well to think upon the 
good example which Abel and Abraham have left 
us, and to pray to Almighty God that He will so 
fashion your heart that through Christ it may be 
accepted by Him, so that after death you may be 
received into the realms oi ^ox"^ 'wv\!ti. >^\Q«>fe ^V^ 
have gone before * conquering V)mo\3i^ i^ivOa.' 



»M 
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Mr. Hope then took his leave, having other 
duties to perform, and John Huntley and his wife 
conversed with each other upon those sacred sub- 
jects to which their attention had been directed. 



CHAP. xm. 

Shortly after the conversation mentioned in the 
last chapter, Mr. Hope again went to the shep- 
herd's cottage, and was welcomed with cheerful 
and grateful looks by the inmates. 

The subject was soon again resumed of the 
ancient saints who had been occupied as shep" 
herds. ** Have you ever," said Mr. Hope to 
John, " given your particular attention to the 
character and calling of Moses, and noted in what 
manner the Lord thought fit to train him for his 
high commission ?" ** No, Sir, I cannot say that 
I have," replied John, " but I shall be very 
thankful if you will now give Mary and me a little 
insight into the subject." 

Mr, Hope, ** Certainly, I will do so. No doubt 
you remember the circumstance of Moses being 
saved in the ark of bulrushes, and how he was 
taken from it and nurtured by Pharaoh's daughter, 
who had him educated, and brought him up as her 
son. When he was * come to years,' we are told, 
he fled the king's court in consequence of having 
killed an Egyptian whom he caught smiting an 
Hebrew, one of Yvva "btOi^Mevx. ^xwss. ^^^^^^^ 
went to Midian, MvYiete \^^ X.o'aV >\^>avfe ^^^^.-^^^ 
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married one of the daughters of Jethro the priest 
of Midian, and kept his father-in-law's flock. 
While so doing, we read he came to * the moun- 
tain of God, even to Horeb.* And here the Lord 
called to him out of the midst of the burning bush, 
and sent him as His ambassador to Egypt, to treat 
with Pharaoh the king concerning Israel's bon- 
dage. Moses was forty years of age when he fled 
from the face of Pharaoh, and it was during the 
forty succeeding years that he was occupied as a 
shepherd. Let us now turn our thoughts to this 
period of his life and try to gather some instruc- 
tion from it.'* 

John, " How very strange. Sir, it must have 
seemed to him to leave all the comforts of a king's 
palace and all the grandeur of it, and to find him- 
self in the stead, surrounded by a flock of sheep 
which it was his duty to take charge of." 

Mr, Hope, ** Yes, John, but we may observe 
that very many of the Lord's favoured servants 
were thus by reverses of fortune trained for their 
high calling. The situation of Moses in Midian 
was certainly very inferior to the one which he 
held in Egjrpt ; yet you must not suppose that his 
occupation, as shepherd, was exactly like that of 
shepherds in England and other cultivated coun- 
tries now-a-days. We know that even the priests' 
daughters were shepherdesses, so that it was not 
altogether a menial employment. Nevertheless it 
was an employment which required bodily exertion 
and much patient watching and endurance. Think, 
JohD, what a Jength of time ioil^ '^^w^ ^^% for a 
very highly educated man, learned, ^a ^^ ^^ ^s\^> 
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• in all the wisdom of the Egjrptians/ to be en- 
gaged as a shepherd. And for what purpose may 
we suppose the Almighty ordered it that his 
servant Moses should live these many years in 
retirement, but that his mind should be strength- 
ened, and freed from all ambitious hopes of 
worldly renown; and that he should have fuller 
leisure for contemplating, and for counting the 
cost of attaining ' the recompense of the reward' 
which through faith he had respect to. The Lord 
had preordained Moses for the great work of 
deUvering His chosen people from their Egjrptian 
bondage, and He would have him, before setting 
forth on this mighty undertaking, thoroughly 
regard ' the Rock' in which he trusted. Day by 
day for forty years while engaged among the 
flocks, Moses had opportunity to note the un- 
changeableness of the Divine will. Surely, he 
marked how, as it had been appointed from the 
beginning, the sun rose and set morning and 
evening; how the seasons followed in their 
courses ; how man kept the dominion over the 
beasts of the earth ; and noting these things with 
the eye of faith, he would discern the great direct- 
ing hand which guided all things in their proper 
order. And then how often would he in mind 
return to Egjrpt and there dwell in anxious 
thought upon his poor afflicted brethren, and how 
in awful reverence would he think of the Lord's 
dealings with them, and in prayer desire their 
deliverance." 

John. '* Forty years as -^^^ ^^"^^ '^^"» ^^^ ^ 
longM time for Moses to sc\ioo\ >««» mva.^ ^s&s^ ^ 
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cheerful submission to that line of life which in 
Midian he was called to follow, so different from 
what he had been accustomed to in Egypt." 

Mr, Hope. " And it was a long time, John, 
for him to be separated from all those who owned 
the Lord for their God. While he dwelt in 
Midian he reckoned himself an alien, and of the 
two children born to him there, he, in conse- 
quence, named the elder Gershom, that is, * a 
stranger there,' because, as he said speaking of 
himself, * I have been a stranger in a strange land/ 
His other son he named Eliezer, that is, * my 
God is an help,' because, said he, * the God of my 
father said He was mine help, and delivered me 
from the sword of Pharaoh.' Even in a strange 
land where the God of his fathers was not honour- 
ed, Moses would not fail to set up these memorials, 
by which all who should become acquainted with 
his family might know by the name of his first- 
born, that his God was not the god whom the 
Midianites served, and that to all false gods he 
was a stranger ; and by the name of his other son, 
he would have it advertised to them that he had 
been assured by his God not only of His mighty 
power, but of His merciful protection to himself 
individually.*' 

John, " At times. Sir, I should think Moses must 
have longed to be back at the court of Egypt 
to mix again with the learned men that he had 
known there. From his being the adopted son of 
a princess, it seems to me that it must have been 
a very bard trial to him to \i\de \i\m«k^ ^^ Vml^ m 
the shade/' 
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Mr, Hope, " Why you see, John, he had found 
a more glorious ohject to fix his heart upon than 
the vanishing pleasures of an earthly court. When 
he refused to he called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, he in fact refused the probabiHty of 
becoming king of Egjrpt, but this he did, not 
from undervaluing a crown, but because a better 
diadem than that which Pharaoh wore had been 
revealed to him as within his reach, I mean the 

* crown of glory which fadeth not away.' " 

John, " But may we suppose. Sir, that Moses 
and the saints of old understood rightly of the 
future state of happiness in Heaven?" 

Mr, Hope, " Yes, John, without doubt they 
did, for upon what other grounds could they have 
been led to live a life of faith ? And Moses himself 
records in the book of Genesis the translation of 
Enoch to heavenly bliss, so that he could not 
himself be ignorant of a reward in the other life 
for them that walk with God in this life. The 
Apostle St. Paul expressly shews us that faith was 
the moving spring which caused Moses to leave 
Pharaoh's court. He left it because he chose for 
the future to be known in his real character as 
a Hebrew, as one of God's people, one of that 
despised class whose lives the Egyptians made 

* bitter with hard bondage.' During the forty 
years then in which Moses lived in retirement, 
we may suppose he would often be occupied in 
balancing in his mind the lasting pleasures of 
Heaven against the fast-fading pleasures of earth. 
He had been permitted to enjoy the la-tX^x \sv^^^K«. 
fullest degree. Without caxe^ oi '^«r^«:^K^^K^^^ 

ml 
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had lived until forty years of age, not as a mere 
courtier, but as a prince; and be bad tasted the 
full enjoyment of all that knowledge which the 
arts and sciences could bestow, for in all worldly 
acquirements, as we have seen, his mind had been 
highly cultivated, so that he could well estimate 
their value. While feeding Jethro's flock he 
would doubtless turn these things over and over 
in his mind, marking their unsatisf)dng properties, 
and surrounded by the works of nature his soul 
would be constrained to look upwards. Then, as 
he gently led his sheep from one pasture to 
another, and watered them from the wells, what 
lessons would have been taught him by the sub- 
missiveness of those meek creatures under his 
charge. His duty as a shepherd no doubt called 
him each morning early from his bed, and also 
subjected him to heat and cold and all the various 
changes of the weather. He who had been bred 
up in luxury had now to feel the opposite to such 
a life, and thus was he moulded by the Almighty's 
hand into a vessel of honour to His glory." 

John. *' A beautiful lesson. Sir, lies in what 
you have said, and well suited to instruct a poor 
labouring man hke myself; for if Moses required 
such training, why should such as I, who have 
never known better days, think it hard to endure 
a few years of privation in this life ?" 

Mr, Hope, " Ah, John, why indeed ? or why 

should any of us give place to roving fancies about 

mere earthly enjoyments ? Why do we ever do so, 

but because at times out faith becomes dimmed 

through /orgetfulness of t\ie * xecovsi^^Tisa qS. x^- 
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ward' which Moses ever kept within his view. 
What to him were all the treasures of Egypt in 
comparison with the * prize of the high calling of 
God ?' What matter was it to Moses, after he had 
so wisely made his choice, if all the world had 
called him a poor Hebrew ? The * reproach of 
Christ,' that is, the reproach which Christ's ser- 
vants are subject to from the world for their 
Master's sake, was esteemed great riches by Moses. 
And why ? because of the reward which would 
follow it. Instead of regretting, during the forty 
years of his life as a shepherd, the meanness of 
his position, we may suppose that he thanked God 
for the many more opportunities now given him 
of enjo3dng uninterrupted meditation on all the 
wonderful works of the creation. And think, 
John, of the many virtues which must have been 
called into practice during this period of his life. 
Among which we may name patience. We are 
told by St. Stephen, that Moses ' supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would have delivered them.' If then 
Moses thought that they would understand this, 
surely he must himself, in some manner, have re- 
ceived intimation of it. Now after such intima- 
tion, we should say forty years was a long trial of 
his faith while he waited for God to call him into 
action. But he did wait, and how necessary the 
virtue of patience was to him in after life, every 
page of the history of the children of Israel when 
he led them from Egypt will testify." 

John. " Yes, Sir, for surely no man was ever 
tried in this respect TOOte VJaaa. '^^^^^'s.* X\«?v'^ 
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sometimes thought how cruel it was of 
IsraeUtes, even in the onset when the Lord 
trial of their faith at the Red Sea, to turn up^^,^ 
Moses, and blame him and say to him, ' Becav^^^ 
there were no graves in Egypt hast thou takea us 
away to die in the wilderness ?' If Moses' religion 
had not kept him steadfast, this would have been 
Enough to have disheartened him from going any 
further with such ungrateful people.** 

Mr. Hope. " The ingratitude of the children of 
Israel to their leader, is but an example of the 
ingratitude of mankind in general in their unre- 
generated state ; and from Moses we may here 
learn to bear an eye only to our own duty, and 
not to claim, as due to ourselves, thanks and 
praise from those we serve. 

" Another virtue most closely connected with 
patience, and which Moses must have practised 
during that forty years of his hfe while he was a 
shepherd, is meekness. Had he not possessed this 
virtue, it is not likely that Jethro would have set him 
over his flock ; and we can imagine how necessary 
it must have been for him, * a stranger in a strange 
land,' to curb every feeling of passion, and to 
gain full mastery over his temper. For what would 
have hindered a heathen people at any time from 
ridding themselves of him by taking away his life, 
if he had in the least degree been troublesome to 
them, and had not won their regard by his gentle 
disposition ? God Himself by the word of inspi- 
ration has given this character of Moses, that he 
was the meekest man upon eatX\i \ \)tos NvtXxva ^<a 
Jong- practised must have adrcv\T«!bVj ^\x^^>Kv\xv\sst 
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Israel's leader. And yet, that no man should 
pride himself upon the certain unfailing posses- 
sion of any virtue, and say within himself, I can 
never be tempted to go astray upon this point, 
it is recorded of this, the meekest man, that sin 
overtook him and caused him upon a great oc- 
casion to neglect this very virtue in question. 
The Psalmist sadly brings the subject under our 
notice, while recounting Israel's rebellion and 
God's continued mercy ; he says, * They angered 
Him also at the waters of strife, so that it went ill 
with Moses for their sakes : because they provoked 
his spirit so that he spake unadvisedly with his 
lips/ '* 

John, " The Lord's punishment to Moses for 
this one offence. Sir, was great indeed, when He 
would not hear his prayer to let him go over 
Jordan to see the good land of Canaan.'* 

Mr, Hope, " Yes, John, and it is a serious lesson 
to us, shewing us with what earthly judgments at 
times the Lord openly declares his displeasure at 
our sin. If Moses was not spared, of whom the 
Lord has declared that he was faithful in all his 
house, how much less can we expect to be spared 
such visitations. 

" In considering further how the shepherd's life 
for forty years trained Moses for his high com- 
mission, we may observe that added to patience 
and meekness, the virtue of humility must have 
been strongly called forth in him. For forty 
years he was bound to mark his own littleness, and 
learn that the Lord dutm^ >^'elVsvi^«^'wy^ ^\*vxss5«. 
needed not his puUic »e\N\e^?.. '^^^ o\\fcw^«sa^ 
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Moses have condemned himself for his too for- 
ward zeal in trpng to set his brethren to rights, 
before he had actually received his commission 
from the Lord to do so. How must he have 
reasoned within himself and said, 'why could I 
not have waited until I was called to the work? I 
might have visited my brethren, and I might have 
prayed to the Lord for their deliverance, and I 
might have pleaded with Pharaoh for their better 
treatment, but to take upon myself uncalled the 
office of ruler and judge, surely for this I deserved 
the reproof I met with, as well as rightly deserved 
this banishment into this strange land.' — The 
Lord will not permit us to presume, or go before- 
hand with Him : and if through mistaken zeal 
His servants rush forward before they are ordered, 
how often do we see them like Moses sent into 
retirement to learn humility. That Moses had 
truly profited by his forty years training in this 
virtue, we may learn from his own words when 
the time was come that the Lord required his ser- 
vices. * Come now,' said God to him out of the 
burning bush, * and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
that thou mayest bring forth My people out of 
Egypt. And Moses said unto God, Who am I 
that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt }' 
He now felt the extreme weakness of a mortal 
arm for so great a work. All the ambition, and 
the feeling of suitableness which he had possessed 
forty years previously, when he was a great man 
at court, had by this time left him, and it required 
the repeated assurance of the Lord that certainly 
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He would be with him, before Moses could sum- 
mon up sufficient resolution to undertake the 
charge." 

John, " How plain it is, Sir, that the Lord alone 
knows what is good for us ; for if Moses had set 
out as leader to the Israelites before he had 
received that forty years* training in Midian, he 
never could, at least so it appears to all human 
reason, have borne up under the trials he met with 
in the wilderness.** 

Mr, Hope, " Most assuredly, John, the Lord 
never errs in His dealings with us, and this is a 
lesson that I wished to draw from that portion of 
the life of Moses which we have been considering. 
Again, the example of Moses in his patience, 
meekness, and humility should be treasured up in 
our minds as a lesson for every day repetition. 
These virtues are among the chief of Christian 
adornments. Whether we move in a high sta- 
tion of life, or in a low one, these same qualities 
of mind are required of us. You in your shep- 
herd's life, and Mary in her homely course, must 
practise them, and like Moses we must all strive 
to grow in them year by year, whether our trial 
may be for forty years, or for sixty years, or for 
eighty years. ' In your patience possess ye your 
souls,* says our Saviour, and of meekness and 
humility His gracious words are, * Blessed are the 
meek ;' ' Blessed are the poor in spirit.*'* 

John, '* I hope, Sir, that nothing of what you 
have been aiming to teach us to-day will be lost 
upon us. Mary aivd 1 ^VvaSi \a^ S^. ^-^^^'^^^ 
when you are gone, and n^^ ^^\x^ Xa^s-^sv 
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minds what you have said. I have not got words 
to express aU that is in my heart, but we are very 
grateful to you, Sir, for coming here and taking 
your seat by our fire side, and trjring with all your 
might and main to lift our hearts to Heaven. May 
the Lord prosper you in all your endeavours." 

Mr, Hope, " And may He also make me more 
earnest and vigilant in His service." 

John, " Aye, Sir, we can none of us do too 
much in the Lord's vineyard. But if He reckons 
our labours by our love, your shortcomings. Sir, 
will not be many in the scale in comparison with 
the short- comings of some of the rest of us. 
When I broke my leg I thought it an affliction, 
but you have turned it by God's grace into a 
blessing. Again and again I thank you kindly. 
Sir, for the trouble you take about us poor folks, 
and we shall hope that it will not be long before 
we get the benefit of another of your visits." 

*' Not very long, John," said Mr. Hope as he 
rose to leave, ** but I am going from home to pay 
a visit to a friend, so you must not expect me for 
the next week at least." 

John. " Well, Sir, you do not take many holi- 
days, and we ought not to begrudge you the few 
you do take, but Wellbourn seems a lonesome 
place when you are absent from it." 

Mr. Hope took his leave with a feeling of 
satisfaction, and he inwardly desired a blessing 
upon his two teachable parishioners. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

John Huntley sat alone in his cottage ; the 
hlessed Book which he had been taught by 
Mr. Hope to value so highly, lay on the table 
before him. Ten days had passed since the par- 
son's last visit. " I think he will be here to-day, 
Mary," said John to his wife when he awoke in 
the morning, "so it will be a good opportunity for 
you to go and see your aunt, and you can spend 
a long day with her ; I shall not feel lonely while I 
have the prospect before me of seeing Mr. Hope." 
But John did feel lonely, for hour after hour pass- 
ed away with nothing to break the silence but the 
ticking of the clock, or the crackling of the bit 
of wood which John put on the fire from time to 
time to keep it from going quite out, or the rest- 
less walk of Ruff round and round the little room 
as if he were searching for something. It was 
such an unusual occurrence for Mary to leave 
home, that the shepherd did not know how differ- 
ently, how languidly the hours would pass when 
she was absent. " It was a gracious gift of God,*' 
said John talking to himself, " to provide man ' an 
help-meet for him.' The Lord most surely knows 
the hidden feelings of our nature. * It is not good 
that the man should be alone,' is the merciful 
decision of our great Creator." 

Many a chapter did John read from his Bible, 
and many a prayer did he offer^ but he feVt. 
uncomfortable. TVve ^«jg\. ^^& \is& "^^Xeci^ss^ ^"^x 

divided, he expected Ut . ^o\j^, -wv^ ^-^"^ V^wt^^ 

tiiathe might not cotcve. 
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To those who have the advantage of society in 
its best and worthiest form, the society of the good 
and learned combined, the restlessness of a poor 
shepherd for his pastor's visit may appear over- 
strained and unnatural, especially as he had no 
grief to tell of, no particular sin to unburden, no 
favour to ask. But I think those who have made it 
their pleasure to study mankind, will be constrained 
to allow that even in the lowest ranks of poverty 
and dependence, the soul of the Christian longs 
anxiously for communion and fellowship with 
those who give evidence that they are seeking 
** the kingdom of God." 

Much is it to be deplored that there are some 
of God's appointed ministers in the Church, who 
have slackened in their duty, and ceased to visit 
their poverty-stricken parishioners, because their 
means have been too slender to admit of their 
offering any of those bodily comforts of which the 
sick or sorrowing so often stand in need. * They 
will not care to see me if I come empty handed/ 
is the mistaken notion of some who only look 
upon the surface of the poor man's bosom, but 
those who dive deeper, know that his heart will 
leap with gratitude, and his eye brighten with 
satisfaction, when he finds that, among those 
whose station is high above his in the world, he 
has met with one who owns him as a brother for 
Christ's sake. 

As regards things divine, the rich and learned 
Christian stands but upon the same footing as 
the poor peasant, provided «I\w«c^^ X^aaX. xXv^ NaXX^x 
'"• the Scriptures, and atad^^ VJaam m>i)«i ^^^t^ 
' tance, Then they meet on ^cj^^ ^woA, 
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Heaven is as near to the poor as to the rich ; there 
the same eternal mansion will be their home; 
crowns of equal glory will surround their brows ; 
and notes of equal beauty rise from them in grate- 
ful praise. 

Christian love consists in mutual hopes, a mv- 
tual seeking for the good desired. Only let the 
earnest pastor give his heart to his flock, and he 
need not fear that his visits will be unwelcome 
even though his purse be empty. 

Mr. Hope felt that his parishioners were glad 
to see him, and he was gratified. But he did not 
buy their favour with his gifts, for his income was 
very limited, and Wellboum consisted chiefly of 
poor hard-working peasants, who often felt the 
sharp, the biting pinch of poverty. Therefore as 
regarded his own charity, by way of alms, it could 
only be said to trickle, and that only among the 
sick, and very needy. He would have hked to 
make it flow in a broad stream, but not having 
the power, he did his duty, leaving the event to 
Providence, and teaching his people that indus- 
try and meek contentment are fruitful sources of 
happiness. 

Many a time did this good pastor lay aside 
some new and pleasant book, sent to him, perhaps, 
by a kind thoughtful friend who knew his favourite 
style of reading ; yes, many a time would he delay 
the joy of feasting upon noble thoughts, of drink- 
ing in the sparkling sweets of a beloved author, 
that he might bend his steps to the poor cotter's 
side, and breathe a word of peace into his atten- 
tive ear, and interchange a passing thought of the 
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promised rest into which they were lahov^TTh a>. i 
enter. He would not let a trifling persona/ ^.»-^^^^; 
flcation lead him into disappointing those -^^Jio 
looked for his coming. He was a shepherd tt^c^ 
would not linger by the way- side gazing at flofrer^ 
while his flock remained unfed ; and so on th ^^ 
day that John Huntley expected him he faile^^ 
not to be at the cottage, for he knew the shepherd 
would be thinking it was time he found his way 
there. He gave his gentle tap at the door just as 
John had made up his mind that it was too late 
for him to come, and on entering took his seat ou 
a chair at the opposite side of the hearth to the 
shepherd. 

" Well, John," said he, " how are you getting 
on now ? I hope you can give a good account of 
yourself, and that you have not been greatly in 
want of any thing during my absence from home." 

John, " I am thankful to say, Sir, that I am 

mending apace, and the doctor tells me I shall 

soon be about again. And I am sure. Sir, you 

will be glad to hear how kind my master, 

Mr. Drew, has been to me. I can't tell how many 

times he has been to visit me, and he sits down 

here and we have a deal of pleasant talk together. 

And three times during last week he sent his 

daughter. Miss Mary, with a bit of hot dinner for 

me, and he made me a present of half a hundred 

of faggots : and many other particular kindnesses 

he has shewn me since my accident." 

J/r. Hope, " That is as it should be, John, 

maaters should, be kind to lYio^ ^)[\o\^ava \Kat 

them, eoid the labourers 6\iou\9L noX. lo^S^N. ^^ ^^^^ 
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a fitting opportunity to express their gratitude. 
To me of course it is at all times pleasing to hear 
of such proofs of love between my parishioners. 
I have a great respect for your master: he is 
charitable without ostentation, and kind without 
too much profession. And pray, John, how have 
you employed yourself lately ? And where is your 
wife ? I hope she is well." 

John, " Mary is quite well thank you. Sir, she 
is gone out visiting to-day, which is not a very 
usual thing for her to do. And my chief employ- 
ment of late, Sir, has been to read aloud to Mary 
from the Bible some of the accounts of King David. 
Surely, Sir, he was one of the most favoured of 
the ancient saints, and what a large share of the 
inspired pages is given to the history of his life!" 

Mr, Hope, *' Yes, a greater share than to that 
of any other of God's favoured servants. I am 
very glad, John, to find that your time has been 
so usefully employed. Every circumstance in the 
life of David is worthy of our most attentive 
consideration.'* 

John, " I should be greatly thankful. Sir, if 
you would trace out and lay clearly before me 
some of the leading points in his noble character 
that we ought to meditate upon, and strive to 
imitate." " With pleasure I will do so," said 
Mr. Hope as he opened the Bible which was 
lying on the table, and to which during the 
following conversation he occasionally referred. 
** I believe," continued he, " when last I was here 
we had some liU\e taXV ^iJawsX ^a&fc^, ^'^s^^^^^^'^ 
that period of Vi\s \\ie ^\\^xv V^ ^^ QSiS2^^>s^^^^ 
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shepherd in Midian. Now the patriarch David 
lived between four and five hundred years after 
Moses ; and great things as you may remember 
had happened to the children of Israel during that 
period of time. They had taken possession of the 
promised land, and each tribe had received his 
portion of it according to the division of Joshua. 
Until the time of Samuel they were governed by 
judges according to the command of Moses. But 
when Samuel was old and appointed his sods to 
assist him in the work, then, because they did not 
walk in their father's ways, Israel refused any 
longer to be governed by judges, and demanded 
to have a king like the heathen nations. Saul was 
in consequence anointed to be their king. Now 
Saul was not a king of the Almighty's choice, he 
was one given to Israel in anger. It is an awful 
thing when a whole nation goes counter to the 
Lord's will; for then He punishes by smiting 
with blindness of heart, and men, as we are told 
by the prophet, * provoke themselves to the con- 
fusion of their own faces.* After several public 
acts of wilful disobedience, and proofs of un- 
governable pride on Saul's part, the Lord rejects 
him from reigning over Israel, and it is this which 
brings us to the occasion of the first mention of 
David, and of his being anointed king in Saul's 
stead. * I have provided me a king,' said the 
Lord to the prophet Samuel, when He sent him 
to Bethlehem for the purpose of anointing His 
chosen servant. These words, John, are very full 
of weaning. The Lord it t\\\ia«i^^^^x^\»AL\:isAfc4 
wj'th the utmost approval David' s cot^^vi^X.^iJKeas^!^- 
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out his youthful years. The Almighty's eye had 
been fixed on the young shepherd marking how 
he fulfilled the duties of his station. And do we 
not gather from this that David's attention to his 
flock was most earnest, most vigilant ? Does not 
this teach us that he who in future years was to 
feed Israel the Lord's inheritance, was first faithful 
as a shepherd in the fields of Bethlehem ? With 
such a shepherd could the flocks ever be greatly 
in want of food or water ? And in such an em- 
ployment could David have failed to strengthen 
himself against all self-indulgence ? His attention 
would be directed to his work, not to his own 
personal gratification. You, John, are yourself 
acquainted with all the responsibilities of a shep- 
herd's life. You know the care that is required 
with your sheep in the time of their yeaning, and 
weaning, and the necessity to guard well against 
their straying, and to watch them when suflfering 
from disease. These too were the duties for which 
David was responsible for the proper perform- 
ance. It was while thus industriously engaged 
among the flocks that he received, on the day 
that Samuel came to Bethlehem, the message 
from his father bidding him return home. It 
would be impossible for us to enter into his feel- 
ings upon this occasion. When he reached the 
house he found the Lord's prophet surrounded 
by his brethren, and his father and all of them 
awaiting his arrival. And immediately Samuel 
took the horn of oil and anointed him in the midst 
of his brethren, and the SpVdt oi >i)£v^ \jsst^ s:»ss^^ 
upon David from that day foiTq^cc^"^ 
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John. " As you say, Sir, it is impossible for us 
to understand David's feelings upon that memora- 
ble dav. And what could his brethren and old 
Jesse his father have thought, when they saw the 
youngest chosen from among them for such a high 
calling ?*' 

Mr, Hope, " It is to be feared, John, that his 
brethren looked upon him with feelings of jealousy, 
for you may remember how his eldest brother, on 
the day that David fought with Goliath, talked 
to him of the pride and naughtiness of his heart. 
But Jesse's feelings we may suppose would be 
something like those of Jacob towards Joseph 
* the son of his old age,' when Joseph told him 
his dream ; whereupon the brethren envied, * but 
his father observed the saying.' The ceremony 
of anointing was no light thing. It required the 
hand of a prophet or a priest, and oil prepared by 
the particular directions of the Lord Himself, and 
to be used for no other purpose. It was composed 
of sweet spices, and myrrh, cassia, and other per- 
fumed gums, mixed with olive oil. As the odour 
of that holy oil clung to David's head, how, 
with awful reverence, must he have thought of 
the Lord's purpose towards him thus partially 
revealed !" 

John, ** The prospect of rising from the place 
of a shepherd to that of a king, and above all 
things king over God's own chosen people, must. 
Sir, have wonderfully altered all David's thoughts, 
and all his earthly plans, if he had made any for 
the future. One can seaTceV^ tkmk Ko^ he coulc* 
contain himself with such Yv\^\v t\v\\iig& \\vnv5.^ \ 
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go back to work among the flocks. Still when 
Saul some time afterwards wanted him, there 
again as it seems he was to be found, for, as I 
remember, the king's words to Jesse were, * Send 
me David thy son which is with the sheep.*" 

Mr. Hope. " We believe, John, that David, 
like Moses and other saints, was living a life of 
faith. This kept him steady to his purpose of 
making the Lord alone his leader. * For Thy 
name's sake lead me and guide me,' *Lead me 
in the way everlasting,' these are his petitions 
to the throne of grace. ' The Lord hath heard 
my supplications:' this is his acknowledgment 
that he did not pray in vain. And then he had 
another powerful help besides prayer to keep him 
stedfast in his course, I mean God's Holy Word. 
' Thy Word,' says he, * is a lamp unto my feet and 
a light unto my path ;' and again, ' Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way ? By taking 
heed thereto according to Thy Word.' How 
plainly do these expressions shew that David, when 
he returned to his shepherd's life, after his anoint- 
ing by Samuel, diligently searched the Scriptures 
for an example as to the proper line for his 
conduct. And do you not think, John, that he 
would have taken the life of Moses during his 
stay in Midiau as a chief pattern, and as a subject 
for his meditation? The forty years' training 
which the great Jewish legislator received before 
he was accounted fit for his high commission, 
must have been to David a lesson of much value, 
and he would learn from it, be^vis."*^ CiXJaet >5»»s^, 
to check all hasty asp\ta\Aow«. "^ov ^xi^J^v^ ^"assx^' 



^^ 
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John, ** Yes, Sir, and as the Lord's Spirit came 
peculiarly upon David after he was anointed, it is 
not likely that he would miss any of the lessons 
he sought for in God's Word ; and no doubt, Sir, 
as you have observed, he did particularly choose 
out Moses as an example to himself. Certainly 
it must have been a great comfort to David to 
have a knowledge *of God's Word, for otherwise he 
might have been tempted at times to think that 
the Lord had forgotten him, or that He had 
changed His purpose about making him king of 
Israel, or that Samuel's anointing him was all a 
deception. But with the Scriptures before him, 
such thoughts as these would be checked as soon 
as they rose up ; and in the same way, Sir, you 
would have me and the rest of your parishioners 
take God's Word as our guide through life." 

Mr. Hope, ** Yes, John, indeed I would. My 
duty above all things lies in teaching every one of 
you to say to God from your heart, ' the entrance 
of Thy words giveth light, it giveth understanding 
to the simple.* But to return again to David. 
From the sheep folds, as you observed just now, 
he is called to the court. A heavier judgment 
had been inflicted upon Saul than of rending the 
kingdom from him, for, as we read, * the Spirit of 
the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled him.' Thus his mind 
became depressed and deranged. His servants 
thought that music would soothe and restore him 
and David was recommended by one of them fc 
that purpose in these words, * "BeYic^A., \ Vv^^ eae 
a son of Jesse the Betli\eViem\\.e,\Xvv>.vVsi^\Mx^^^ 
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playing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of 
war, and prudent in matters, and a comely person, 
and the Lord is with him.' We will now observe, 
John, one by one these high qualifications which 
David possessed, and which were calculated to 
gain for him universal esteem. First, he was of 
noble birth, being of the tribe of Judah, from 
which the Messiah should come ; the tribe which 
is spoken of, by the prophet, as the Lord's 
' pleasant plant.' Next, he was, as it is ex- 
pressed, ' cunning in playing.' The fame of David's 
musical talent, it appears, had spread abroad, but 
rumour had not gone beyond the reality, as was 
proved by the event of his trial upon Saul's 
troubled spirit. Think of the young shepherd 
leaving his country-home, and the sheep pastures, 
and going to SauVs court, where, as we may 
suppose, there would be gathered other musicians. 
He takes his harp, an instrument most likely 
made by himself, for the prophet Amos speaks of 
those who * invent to themselves instruments of 
music, like David,' he touches the strings most 
skilfully, producing, as is very probable, some 
sacred melody, for while the Creator is the theme, 
music has double power to move us, * so Saul,' as 
we are told, * was refreshed and was weU, and the 
evil spirit departed from him.' Here we see David 
employing his talent to the glory of God in 
making use of it to cheer and restore an afflicted 
fellow-creature. Thus, as the * Sweet Psalmist 
of Israel,' is he first brought before our notice; 
and as a poet also as well «c& ^ \xv\i&v£vaxi.\sfc^^^«s.'^ 
the palm for exceWence a\>ONe ^ o\icifcx ^ssRx^^a;?^'^.^ 
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record. His sacred songs have been used in the 
Church as a form of devotion ever since his time. 
What can exceed in beauty of thought and ex- 
pression the 103rd Psalm? and the following 
verses of the 63rd Psalm ? ' O God, Thou art 
my God ; early will I seek Thee : my soul thirst- 
eth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a dry 
and thirsty land, where no water is. To see Thy 
power and Thy glory, so as I have seen Thee in 
the sanctuary. Because Thy loving-kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise Thee. Thus 
will I bless Thee while I live ; I will lift up my 
hands in Thy name. My soul shall be satisfied as 
with marrow and fatness; and my mouth shall 
praise Thee with joyful lips: when I remember 
Thee upon my bed, and meditate on Thee in the 
night watches. Because Thou hast been my help, 
therefore in the shadow of Thy wings will I 
rejoice.* " 

John, " Yes, Sir, those are noble thoughts and 
nobly expressed. Surely, as you say. Sir, David 
is without an equal as a composer of songs of 
praise, and for giving us words to help us in our 
out-pourings of grief and sorrow of heart, and in 
prayerful pleadings at the throne of grace. And 
the most wonderful part of it is, that his Psalms 
seem well suited for every class of men, high and 
low, rich and poor, young and old. It is weD 
ordered by the Church, Sir, that a portion 
them shoidd be used daily, for we never can ki 
them too well, nor find them needless to us." 
Afr. Hope, " No, JoVin,iieiNeT \ lot >2sv^^ \s«i 
Oiore and more precious to tVo^e n«V^ >asfc > 
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aright; and the holy Psalmist is a valued com- 
panion by ail who follow his example and delight 
themselves in the Lord. Let us now trace his 
character a little further, and in the same order in 
which Saul's servant described him to his master. 
We have seen that he was 'cunning in pla3nng ;' 
next we are told that he was * a mighty valiant 
man, and a man of war.' We will note his iirst 
public trial, and hear what he himself says of his 
youthful prowess while he pleads with Saul for 
permission to accept the giant champion's chal- 
lenge. ' And David said unto Saul, Thy servant 
kept his father's sheep, and there came a lion, and 
a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock : and I 
went out after him, and smote him, and delivered 
it out of his mouth : and when he arose against 
me, I caught him by his beard, and smote him, 
and slew him. Thy servant slew both the lion 
and the bear.' Here was sufficient evidence that 
his courage would not fail him if he entered the 
lists against an uncircumcised Philistine who had 
dared to defy * the armies of the living God.' 
But wherein lay David's confidence ? It was not 
in the strength of his own arm, for what would 
that have been against a man six cubits and a 
span high, (that is, of our measure eleven feet four 
inches,) nor was it in the skilful use of any weapon 
of war ; no, either of these had he trusted in 
them would have been to him but as a ' broken 
reed.' The * son of Jesse the Bethlehemite,* whom 
the Lord had provided to be king of Israel, 
claims a mightier help Wiaxv >iJaaX. <^1 ^et'^ss^ssSs^ 
strength, or of skill. It \ft *m * T>cl^ \issi^ '^nx^^'^ 
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and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle,' that he 
places his entire confidence, and thus he goes on 
to assure Saul that his faith in the Lord is sincere 
and well founded : ' The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of 
this Philistine/ Saul upon this no longer hesi- 
tates, and David, but * a stripling,' armed only with 
his sling, his shepherd's staff, and a scrip, into 
which he put * five smooth stones from the brook/ 
advances in the front of the arraved armies, and 
there he meets the champion who for forty days 
had made Saul and all Israel greatly afraid. 
How would every eye from the mountain side 
where the Philistines had taken up their position 
be strained to catch a sight of the bold man who 
had accepted their giant's challenge ; for doubtless 
the news had quickly spread throughout the hosts, 
that Israel had found them a champion. And 
surely every eye from the other mountain, where 
Israel stood, would be fixed in anxious hope upon 
that ruddy youth * of a fair countenance,' as he 
drew near to the Philistine from whom they them- 
selves that day had fled. ' I come to thee in the 
Name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel, whom thou hast defied,' is the answer 
of David to the reproachful and vaunting language 
of Goliath ; * This day will the Lord deliver thee 
into mine hand ; and I will smite thee, and takf 
thine head from thee ; and I will give the carcasse 
of the host of the Philistines this day unto tb 
fowls of the air, aad. \.o \)cv^ \?^^\i^^^\& ^1 \J 
earth ; that all the eart\i mft.^ Vsiwi ^^\. ^«fe' 
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God in Israel. And all this assembly shall know 
that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear : 
for the battle is the Lord's, and He will give you 
into our hands.' Here we have a fine example 
of true courage, accompanied with its necessary 
safeguard, humility. The glory of the courageous 
deed which David was about to perform was given 
at once to the Lord. Neither did he hesitate or 
doubt in the matter, but in the ears of Israel and 
their enemies told where his strength lay, then 
hastened to perform what he had undertaken. 
Throughout his whole Ufe David possessed the 
same spirit of active fortitude, well grounded upon 
faith. 'I will not,' said he, *be afraid of ten 
thousands of people that have set themselves 
against me round about.' ' The Lord is my light 
and my salvation, whom shall I fear ? The Lord is 
the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
afraid ?' * Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear : though war should 
rise against me, in this will I be confident.' That 
courage, John, which arises from a sense of our 
duty, and a desire only to be approved by our 
heavenly Father, acts always in an uniform man- 
ner, and is very unhke that confident bravery 
which comes by fits and starts, and prompts a 
man only at times, but not always, to be bold in a 
good cause." 

John, " I see, Sir, it is our having on that 
breastplate of which the Apostle speaks, that will 
enable us under all circumstances to say with. IIas. 
Taalnnst, ' The Lord is oii toy «i!^'&,\ ^^^^\.^k«. 
what man can do unto me.' " 

M 
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Mr, Hope, *' Yes, John, and then no enemy*s 
dart will hurt us, for we may dare to venture all 
things upon a cause to which the Lord has requir- 
ed our services. But like David we must be con- 
tent to stand in the back ground until the Lord 
calls us forward. It would have been perfectly 
natural for a young and valiant man, the king's 
appointed armour-bearer, to have greatly desired 
to attend his master in the battle : but it was 
otherwise ordered, for as we read, ' his three eld- 
est brethren followed Saul,' and it is added* 
' David went and returned from Saul to feed his 
father's sheep at Bethlehem.* Yet we hear of no 
complaint from David at being thus dismissed 
from Saul's service. For forty days, during which 
time the Philistine drew near morning and evening 
and presented himself, David was tried to prove 
whether he could * be still,' and wait the Lord's 
bidding. And then an accident, as it would be 
thought by those who do not see and acknowledge 
the over-ruling hand of Almighty God, brought 
him to the camp, and we have noticed the event 
of his coming there. Let us now go on and note 
the next admirable quality which Saul's servant 
spoke of his possessing. This was prudence^ 
The son of Jesse the Bethlemite was not only 
' cunning in playing, and a mighty vahant man, 
and a man of war,' but he was also ' prudent in 
matters.' This was said of him before he had 
entered upon his pubUc career as a victorious war- 
rior in IsraeVa defence. But when his situatioa 
was changed, could the same n^ox^^X^^ "sc^^Jfiks^^- 
AXm ? We know that there ^lave \>e^ti^ m«K<} \i 
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who in private and humble life have conducted 
themselves most discreetly, but who, when exalt- 
ed to a high position, have totally failed in this 
particular, and brought disgrace upon themselves 
and upon those who brought them forward. Let 
us see how it stood with David as regards this. 
We are told that ' David went out whithersoever 
Saul sent him, and behaved himself wisely.' 
Again, after Saul had attempted to take his life 
by casting his javelin at him, * David behaved 
himself wisely in all his ways : and the Lord was 
with him.' And again, ' David behaved himself 
more wisely than all the servants of Saul, so that 
his name was much set by.' Wisdom and pru- 
dence are spoken of in the Bible as kindred virtues. 
* I wisdom dwell with prudence.' ' I lead in the 
way of righteousness in the midst of the paths of 
judgment.' Thus by wisdom, David, when seated 
on the throne, was led to govern Israel * prudent- 
ly with all his power.' He 'executed,' as we are 
told, 'judgment and justice to all his people.* 
Judgment and justice, John, you see, are the 
fruits of wisdom ; and these are among the lead- 
ing characteristics of the ancient saints. To ob- 
tain this excellent endowment of wisdom we must 
follow the advice of St. James, * If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth liberally 
to all men, and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering.' The peer and the peasant, the king 
and the beggar, must go to the same fountain for 
their needful supply, axid. XXie^ \xv\5fe\. ^^'>ss. "^^ 
same humble manner, xx^on. >ik€vc VasR.'s.^^wA.'^^^ 
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must go with the same preparation of heart, that 
is, faith and hope, and they must go in answer to 
the gospel- call, ' Ho every one that thirsteth come 
ye to the waters.' " 

John. " Truly, Sir, I feel every word you say 
will doubly condemn me if I do not choose the 
right way; for you make it all so plain, that I 
could plead no excuse for going wrong. I see. 
Sir, as you have shewn me, the king of Israel is 
set before even a poor man like me, as an example 
of true courage and prudence which we are bound 
to aim at imitating." 

Mr* Hope, " Yes, John, and the more noble 
the example, the better calculated it is to attract 
our attention. Let us now go yet a step further 
in the description of David, and see what other 
grace he possessed for adorning a kingly court. 
We are told he was * a comely person.' Comeli- 
ness, I should say, is that species of beauty which 
excites in us a feeling of respect, rather than of 
pleasure. Saul's servant described David only as 
* comely,' but the sacred historian has informed 
us that to this was added the additional charm of 
beauty. We read that he was 'of a beautiful 
countenance and goodly to look to.' It may be 
observed that many of the ancient saints who were 
chosen by the Lord to take leading places in His 
service, and who filled them to His honour and 
glory, possessed the grace of an attractive per- 
sonal appearance. The prophet Daniel, who was 
a ' great man' in the province of Babylon, was, as 
we are told, * well-favovxTe^' i<i^^^>^Vkfti^l?ha- 
raoh made governor oi aW^^^^"^, ^^'' ^ ^^»i«S 
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person and well-favoured;* and Moses you know 
is described as ' exceeding fair.' Yet it is not to 
be supposed that the Lord attaches any importance 
to mere outward looks, for we know that He * seeth 
not as man seeth/ But thus it is, when He lifts 
up ' the light of His countenance* upon His ser- 
vants. His glory is reflected back by them, they 
shining * as lights in the world.' The holier a 
man is, the more of this heavenly fairness does 
he retain. This it is which makes him * well- 
favoured* like Daniel, and ' goodly' as Joseph, and 
' comely* as David. It was the holiness of St. 
Stephen which gave him that radiant look just 
before his martyrdom, so that those who were 
looking stedfastly on him ' saw his face as it had 
been the face of an angel/ True beauty and come- 
liness, we may observe, John, consists not in the 
form of the features, but in i!(!i& expression of them. 
It is the lustre of the diamond that we admire, 
not the shape into which the stone is cut. And 
here again, I would have you remark that this 
comeliness, this beauty, is equally as attainable to 
the peasant as to the peer, to the beggar as to 
the king. And who can disregard the attainment 
of it without sinning ? For it is the light of wis- 
dom which in a man ' maketh his face to shine ;' 
it is that same light which our Lord has com- 
manded all His disciples to *let shine before men/ *' 

John. ** Your words are good and true. Sir, 
but they rather make me feel that it is impossible 
for so infirm, so mean a man as I am, to aim at 
such a high mark as you set beio\^ \x\fcr 

Mr. Hope, ** But you miist «Am, ^^^^> -ass^^ 

M 3 
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know that you do aim, and that you will aim, for 
nothing short of our best endeavours will satisfy 
the Lord. And to give encouragement to each 
one who humbly seeks to walk in the * narrow 
way,' the Lord has commanded His ministers to 
say by way of assurance, that * it shall be well 
with him/ Let us now take notice of the finish- 
ing stroke which Saul's servant adds to the pic- 
ture which he has drawn of David ; he says, * and 
the Lord is with him.' To be of high birth, and 
accomplished, and valiant, and prudent, and come- 
ly, would (taken only in the worldly acceptation of 
the terms) have been praise that might have been 
bestowed upon a heathen; even Goliath himself 
might have possessed all these advantages ; there- 
fore a true Israelite must discover some gift more 
glorious than any, or all of these, before in his 
estimation the character of a man could be sealed 
with the stamp of approbation. ' The Lord is 
with him,' this it is which gives perfection to the 
whole; this it is, as I have pointed out, which 
made David's personal accomplishments, both of 
music and poetry, touch the hearts of others, that 
made his courage unvarying, his prudence emi- 
nent, his comeliness remarkable. And in like 
manner, John, will the Lord be with each one of 
us if we will seek Him as this our never-to-be- 
forgotten example, David, did, early, diligently^ 
and to the end of our days^ 

John. *' Wonderful, Sir, most wonderful are the 
workings of the Holy Spirit. I see that there ip 
no bound to His gracious m^vxewc^ o^ ova Vsaax' 
jf we will only open tliem to IWvcv, \jiw^ x^ic^v?^ Y 
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to dwell within us. You have set before me 
to-day. Sir, a lesson which will take me my whole 
life- time to learn. I always thought the character 
of David a beautiful one, but it was not from ex- 
amining into it, but because the Lord has called 
him ' a man after His own heart/ Now I begin 
to perceive beauties (from the way in which you 
have explained them) that had never struck me 
before ; and doubtless, Sir, you could point out 
many more of that noble saint's virtues if you 
were minded to do so." 

Mr, Hope. " Yes, John, but the only difficulty 
is, to know at what point to leave off, for surely 
the blessings of the patriarchs descended in aN 
united flood upon David the type of the true 
Redeemer who was to come. Time will not allow 
of my entering fully to-day into the many other 
virtues in which his character abounds, but I will 
just call your attention to his unexampled loyalty ; 
his public zeal in the cause of religion ; his high 
value of God's favours and consequent gratitude ; 
and his entire devotion of heart to the Lord 
expressed upon all occasions. By glancing at 
these we cannot fail to be more fully impressed 
with the excellency of * the anointed of the God 
of Jacob.* His loyalty may surely be said to 
be unexampled, for it was without blemish, al- 
though he was most severely tried, and at a time 
of life when the passions are strong, and am- 
bition holds out to us her most seducing charms. 
He was about twenty-three years old when he 
slew the Phihstine, and yie wcfe Wv^.^ '^ ^-^siS. \»s^ 
him that day and would \eX.\vvKv ^^ wq \sN»x't>^^^«>-^ 
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to his father's house.' For seven years, as it 
appears, he was subjected to the bitterest envy, 
jealousy, and persecution from Saul. On their 
way homewards, after the slaughter of the Philis- 
tine, the evil passion of jealousy took possession 
of Saul's bosom. The women of Israel answered 
one another in a song, while they played upon 
their instruments of music, sa3dng ' Saul hath 
slain his thousands and David his ten thousands.' 
To David had been ascribed no more than his due, 
yet Saul was jealous, and upon a future occasion 
cast his javelin at him and said, ^ I will smite 
David even to the wall with it.' Again in the 
same way he attempted to take his life, and 
David was obliged to flee his presence. Then Saul 
followed him from place to place and hunted him 
down as though he had been a traitor. But, John, 
as the Bible is lying before us, let us turn to those 
chapters of the book of Samuel which shew us how 
David acted towards his king under these circum- 
stances. Here we are told that Saul while in pur- 
suit of him went into a cave at Engedi. David 
surprised him there, and his companions advised to 
seize him, if not to take his hfe. They said, * Be- 
hold the day of which the Lord said unto thee.' 
David in order to shew Saul how entirely his life 
had been in his power, arose and cut off a part of 
his robe privately. After he had done it his heart 
smote him even for this slight freedom, as if it were 
a disrespect offered towards his king. He said 
unto his men, * The Lord forbid that I should do 
this thing unto my master tVie Y»QtT^ «» ^xtfs«&3wi» to 
stretch forth my hand agamsX. \i\m, ^^€\w^ >afc 
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the anointed of the Lord. So David stayed his 
servants with these words, and suffered them 
not to rise against Saul.' When Saul left the 
cave David followed him and cried, * My lord the 
king. And when Saul looked behind him, David 
stooped with his face to the earth and bowed 
himself.' He hoped that he could now convince 
Saul of his integrity. * Wherefore hearest thou 
men's words,' he asked, *8a3dng, Behold David 
seeketh thy hurt.? Behold this day thine eyes 
have seen how that the Lord hath delivered thee 
into mine hand in the cave : and some bade me kill 
thee. Moreover my father, see, yea see the skirt of 
thy robe in my hand : for in that I cut off the skirt 
of thy robe, and killed thee not, know thou and see 
that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine 
hand : yet thou huntest my life to take it. The 
Lord judge between me and thee ; and the Lord 
avenge me of thee : but mine hand shall not be upon 
thee. After whom is the king of Israel come out? 
After whom dost thou pursue ? After a dead dog ? 
After a flea ? The Lord therefore judge and see, 
and plead my cause, and deliver me out of thine 
hand.' Saul was for the time overcome, and said, 
* Is this thy voice, my son David ? And Saul 
lifted up his voice and wept, and said to David, 
Thou art more righteous than I; for thou hast 
rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded thee 
evil.' He afterwards added, * and now behold I 
know well that thou shalt surely be king.' At 
another time, David surprised Saul in the midst 
of his camp, and his coTa^wi\ot^ fe^i\^«N. ^^^^^ 
have kUled him, bulDavi^ sav^/T^^-aNx^^ \isfi.^v:5^, 
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for who can stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord's anointed and be guiltless?' Then as he 
stood over him, he meditated on his master's fu- 
ture fortunes while he himself refrained from 
interfering with Grod's purposes. He said, ' As the 
Lord liveth the Lord shall smite him ; or his day 
shall come to die ; or he shall descend into battle 
and perish.' Then having withdrawn himself from 
the enemy's camp, David, when at a safe distance, 
roused Saul's guards, and blamed them which 
had allowed a stranger to approach the person of 
their king. Saul was moved the second time, and 
said, ' I have sinned, return my son David, behold 
I have played the fool and have erred exceed- 
ingly.' He added, truth overcoming him, * Blessed 
be thou my son David ; thou shalt both do great 
things, and also shalt still prevail.' These passages 
of Scripture establish without a doubt David's un- 
exampled loyalty. And may we, John, never forget 
the bright pattern here given us of dutiful submis- 
sion and loyalty to our sovereign. Blessed be God, 
we have one to reign over us who is gentle and kind 
to all her subjects, one who dehghts, like David, 
in honouring the Lord, and in whose bosom pride, 
unbelief, envy, and wilful disobedience to God's 
commands, the sins which caused Saul's ruin, have 
not found admittance." 

John. " I will remember. Sir, what you say, 

and will never give encouragement to a dislo}^ 

thought." 

Mr, Hope, " Let us next observe David's pub- 

lie zeal in the cause of re^^ou. N ^rj \s!asa^ \ti-> 

stances are given of ih\s m t\ie Vi^tox^ ^l\Jh& 
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but we will only stop now to notice one, which 
is, his magnificent offerings and preparations for 
the temple of the Lord ; a building that was not 
to be erected by David, nor to be called by his 
name. This desire of bis heart was refused by 
the Lord in these words, ' Thou shalt not build 
an house for My Name, because thou hast been 
a man of war, and hast shed blood.' Neverthe- 
less he might prepare for it, and he did so most 
liberally. Let us hear his own description of the 
things he had provided. ' Now 1 have prepared/ 
says he to the assembled congregation of Israel, 
' with all my might for the house of my God, the 
gold for things to be made of gold, and the silvei 
for things of silver, and the brass for things of 
brass, the iron for things of iron, and wood for 
things of wood; onyx stones, and stones to be 
set, glistering stones, and of divers colours, and 
all manner of precious stones, and marble stones 
in abundance. Moreover because I have set my 
affection to the house of my God, I have of mine 
own proper good, of gold and silver, which I have 
given to the house of my God, over and above all 
that I have prepared for the holy house, even 
three thousand talents of the gold of Ophir, and 
seven thousand talents of refined silver, to over- 
lay the walls of the house withal : the gold for 
things of gold, and the silver for things of silver, 
and for all manner of work to be made by the 
hand of the artificers.' But with David it waft 
not enough that he should himself do his duty, 
his kingly office obliged Yim \» ^sA^evH^-^s. \a 
excite hi& people to tlie awne Ti^^J^J^ ^^^\%>"«».^^'*^ 
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added, * And who then is willing to consecrate his 
service this day unto the Lord?* This appeal, 
hacked by his own example, had the desired effect, 
and the people * offered wilUngly to the Lord' of 
the precious things which they possessed, and 
they all rejoiced at it, ' and David the king also 
rejoiced with great joy.' But this was not all, 
more had to be done than to rejoice, and David 
would not leave his work unfinished. He blessed 
the Lord before all the congregation in words of 
unequalled beauty, and then when he had fulfilled 
his part, he thus commanded the congregation to 
do the same : * Now bless the Lord your Grod.* 
How beautiful are these passages in the history of 
the chosen king of Israel ! How do they constrain 
us to desire that we may resemble him in his vir- 
tuous actions!" 

John, " They do, Sir, they do indeed, and hu- 
man nature seems to rise above itself and become 
Godlike when it can perform such noble doings." 

Mr, Hope, *' I would now call your attention 
to David's high value of God's favours, and con- 
sequent gratitude and overflowing thankfulness. 
The Jews were continually forgetful of God's 
mercies ; * They forgat,' says the Psalmist, ' His 
works and the wonders He had shewed them. 
They remembered not His hand nor the day when 
He delivered them from the enemy.' On the 
contrary we find David continually revolving in 
his thoughts, imprinting upon his mind, studying 
and meditating upon, recollecting and renewing 
in his memory the reauVla oi TyvVvaa \w wa \ * f 
will remember,' says \ie, ' ni!\vY ^qxAk^^ ^^ ^^ 
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will meditate of all Thy works and talk of Thy 
doings.* With him no place was unfit, no time 
unseasonable for the practice of this duty. It was 
performed by him in the morning, and in the even- 
ing, at noon-day, and in the night watches ; in his 
house, and upon his bed, and in the tabernacle. 
* I will bless the Lord at all times,* says he, * His 
praise shall continually be in my mouth.' But 
even this will not satisfy the ardour of his de- 
votion, others must join with him to make his 
sacrifice of thanksgiving complete, and thus he 
pleads with those about him, * O magnify the Lord 
with me, and let us exalt His Name together.' 
But I must not continue this subject, for time, 
John, will not admit of my staying much longer 
with you, and all that might be said of the de- 
voutness of David's character would fill volumes. 
His sincere and hearty repentance for sins which 
he had committed, his life of faith, and his uncom- 
promising obedience are virtues which you will do 
well to dwell upon, and we will again converse on 
the subject when a fitting opportunity occurs. I 
will now only shortly point out what appears to 
me to be the especial reason for his obtaining the 
high title of * a man after God's own heart.' I 
should say, his peculiar excellence was, his fidelity 
to Almighty God in the trust committed to him. 
We have seen for what purpose he was taken 
by the Lord from the sheep-folds, viz. 'to feed 
Jacob His people and Israel His inheritance.' He 
was charged with a certain office which he was 
bound to administer accotdm^ \a X:^^ ■aiss^i&>i^ ^ 
as best to promote tlie mtet^^Xa qH ^\ss3l^^\^» '«^- 
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pointed him. Saul had neglected his Master's ho- 
nour, hut David, in this an eminent type of Christ, 
* fulfilled all His will.' He fought the Lord's 
hattles against the heathens ; he exalted His Name 
throughout all generations in his imperishable 
hymns ; he moved forwards when the Lord bade 
him, surmounting all the difficulties that met him 
in his way ; he stood back when the Lord required 
it of him, and for years in faith only anticipated 
the fulfilment of the promise that he should sit on 
the throne of Israel. ' Be still and know that I 
am God,' might be said to be the regulating 
principle to his ever-burning zeal for the Lord's 
honour. * Surely,' says he, * I have behaved and 
quieted myself as a child that is weaned of his 
mother: my soul is even as a weaned child.' 
May we, John, be taught as he was, to employ 
the gifts in whatever measure given to us, to 
God's honour and glory. And may we be thank- 
ful to the Lord for setting before us in His Holy 
Word the royal prophet David as an example." 

John, " It would be a blessed thing, Sir, if we 
oftener made such saints our patterns ; but some- 
how I don't think that poor men like myself know 
so well how to draw the lesson from Scriptm'e as 
you do. We do not give our time to put this 
verse and that verse together, and so make a 
regular history of it like you, Sir, have just done." 

Mr, Hope, " No, John, nor is it expected of 

you. We, who are called to the ministry, consider 

that it is our duty to learn to arrange fact after 

Act of Scripture, bo «a to xosiJi^^ ^^\si.\i^^^J5^^ 

the subject under our cox^sv^et^^^^-* ^^^ i\sss5$s&^ 
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the matter to our hearers. The thing required upon 
your parts is an humble teachable disposition." 

John, " I will endeavour oftentimes to call to 
mind, Sir, the fidelity of David to Almighty God, 
which caused him to be called by the Lord, ' a 
roan after His own heart.' It was for this, as it is 
plainly shewn. Sir, that he got the praise; for 
fulfilling the duties of his station, first as a shep- 
herd-boy, then as a king. His waiting for so many 
years for the crown after he was anointed by 
Samuel, is a fine lesson to us of patience. It is of 
a piece. Sir, with the texts that you so very often 
repeat to us in your discourses, ' In quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.* * Be still, 
and know that I am God.' — Ah, Sir, many a 
restless thought has been checked within me when 
times have gone hard, by thinking how the saints 
of old were * still* and waited patiently for their 
deliverance. Among the poor. Sir, this truth 
cannot be too often repeated, and it is plain to us 
that you think so, and we have cause to be thank- 
ful for the great pains that you have taken to 
teach us this part of our duty. Many a poor 
man in this parish would tell you the same ; for 
among ourselves we have often remarked how you 
try to impress it on our minds, and we are all 
assured that it is of much benefit to us." 

Mr, Hope, " I am truly glad that you are so 
wilHng to appreciate my aim in thus instructing 
you. God will not fail to bless that flock who 
listen on purpose to learn.** 

The clergyman bade Jobxv ^oo^ ^^^-v ^^sj^^ ^^' 
parted, for evening was new «X>aa:a^. 

n 2. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Conclusion. 

Being afraid, Reader, that I shall weary you, 
and that you are beginning to say " Is this book 
never to come to an end ?" I have decided upon 
making this the finishing chapter : and how can I 
do better, than select, as the concluding subject, 
the one which with Mr. Hope was, as it is with 
every good divine, the sum and substance of 
his teaching—" Christ, all and in all.'* " The 
Lord our Shepherd." John Huntley often and 
often conversed with his good pastor upon this 
glorious, this all -pervading, and leading idea of 
the Christian's mind. " Looking unto Jesus," 
was the point to which they were ever directing 
their attention. Like a pleasant melody, the 
repetition brought to light new charms, sending 
its strains, as it were, with fresh vigour, and dis- 
covering some hidden corner of the heart where 
heretofore its piercing beauty had not reached. 
They never tired, that Christian pastor and his 
humble parishioner, of exchanging thoughts upon 
the goodness of our great Redeemer. Sometimes, 
merely a word or two perhaps conveyed from one 
to the other the certainty that the Cross was still 
imprinted deeply on their hearts. It' a prolonged 
conversation took place, on so solemn a subject, 
due care was taken that no irreverent interruption 
should break upon them. Mr. Hope was very 
careful upon this poml, «i«i\ec\j«\5^ ^^^!^ ^ysrx^^mml 
an hour aud place 6u\V.«l\>\^ ^w «»xv^ ^\%^vx^x'^^%. 
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We have seen in the preceding chapters, how 
the ancient Saints formed topics worthy of their 
attentive consideration, but these were but types 
of Him who is to us our bright example. These 
were but as the lower steps leading to the Lord's 
temple. Or as a servant who announces a desired 
visitor, or as a lamp burning through the night, 
whose brightness is dimmed when the sun has 
arisen. " Onward, onward," was the gentle call 
of Mr. Hope to those under his charge. " None 
must stop till the 'Chief Shepherd' had been 
made known to them, in His beauty and in His 
love." 

" I do not know how it is. Sir," said John 
Huntley one day to Mr. Hope, as they were 
seriously conversing together, " but somehow, of 
late years, religion has seemed to me much 
pleasanter then it did afore-time. When I am 
walking about, it continually comes into my mind, 
but it does not make me gloomy. ' Wherever I 
turn my eyes, I see something that tells me of 
God's mercy to mankind, something that reminds 
me of our Redeemer.'* 

Mr. Hope. " And thus it is that religion is no 
longer gloomy to you ; Christ is to us the sunshine 
of our souls. He was willing to be ever present 
before our eyes, and therefore presents Himself to 
us in the Scriptures under so many images, that it 
is impossible for any thinking Christian to pass 
Him by. Take for instance your own occupation ; 
and here more than in any other, is Christ con- 
tinually brought into your mind. Firsts Ha ^-^^^ 
promised to the Israeliles, w\io\>^ >i>ftevx qv^^>x^'^>5»»^ 

N 3 
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were sliepherds. Then, He was bom at Bethlehem, 
the place to which 'David went and returned 
from Saul to feed his father's sheep,' a place 
therefore of pastures for flocks. The first publi- 
cation of His birth was made to shepherds. Not 
to shepherds who were idle, but busied in their 
honest vocations of keeping their flocks by night. 
And in His own words He is Himself ' the good 
Shepherd who giveth His life for the sheep.' In 
the Passover a Lamb was typical of Him, in His 
meek and gentle conduct, a ' sheep before her 
shearers' is given as an example. Righteous 
paths are called ' green pastures,' the Lord's 
people ' His sheep.' And not only during this 
life, but in the future blessed state of immortality, 
the ' Lamb of God' is still the beautiful image in 
which He is shadowed forth to us on His throne 
of glory." 

John. " Ah, Sir, Jesus Christ truly fulfilled the 
words of the prophet, ' He shall feed His flock like 
a shepherd. He shall gather the lambs with His 
arm, and carry them in His bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young.' For it is 
by His appointment, that you are amongst us as a 
messenger of glad tidings. It is He that puts it 
into your heart to go from one to the other of your 
flock, making known abroad (like the shepherds 
who received from the angel the first notice of 
the Messiah's birth) that a Saviour has been bom 
to us, * which is Christ the Lord.' " 

Mr, Hope. " And it is of His great mercy, that 

the sheep under my cVv^cr^^ love their shepherd. 

Uuf the day wVW come nnYv^yl \ m>\&\. x^tiv^ \ss«^ 
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post, and sleep the sleep of death ; yet will the 
Chief Shepherd fill my place, may be, with one 
more worthy, for He never lacks instruments for 
doing the work He nas in hand. * He that keep- 
eth Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps/ — ' Ask, 
and ye shall receive,' this is His only condition 
for bestowing upon us every good gift in life. 
You know my favourite text of Scripture, I mean 
this one that I choose over and over again to 
preach upon, * The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want.' Never do I meditate upon those 
words, but I feel that they contain as it were a 
charm against every ill in fife. How can we lack 
any thing while the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords, is standing by us, dealing out countless 
treasures with unsparing hand to all who kneel 
before His throne in faith. And when all earthly 
desires fail, and the spirit is about to return to 
God who gave it ; it is He our King, our Shep- 
herd, our Brother, who shall lead us through ' the 
valley of the shadow of death.' And even here 
His mercy does not end, it is He Himself who 
will be our Judge, one who is ' touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.' It is He who has pre- 
pared the mansions in Heaven to receive us, and 
it is He who will be the Light and Glory of our 
eternal home. What more can we desire ? Whe- 
ther we be rich or poor the promise stands the 
same. * Come unto Me — and I will give you 
rest.' — Rest, — that is, perfect ease, and joy." 

John. " But, Sir, may there not be some who 
do not know the way to go to Jesus ? some ^Vsa 
have not heard His call o£\o\viV 
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Mr, Hope, " We read that ' His tender mercies 
are over all His works.' His flock all lie within 
the compass of His eye ; and although the pas- 
tures may differ in fertility, yet under our watch- 
ful Shepherd, no sheep can lack its needful sup- 
ply. When the piteous cry is raised, and the sor- 
rowful eye turned upwards, seeking for help, the 
Lord bows down His ear, and stretches forth His 
hand to save. ' Am I a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off?' * Woe be unto the 
pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep of 
My pasture! saith the Lord. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel against the pastors 
that feed My people ; Ye have scattered My flock 
and driven them away, and have not visited them : 
behold, I will visit upon you the evil of your 
doings, saith the Lord. And I will gather the 
remnant of My flock out of all countries whither I 
have driven them, and will bring them again to 
their folds, and they shall be fruitful and increase. 
And I will set up shepherds over them which 
shall feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor 
be dismayed, neither shall they be lacking, saith 
the Lord.' We may learn from this portion of 
Scripture, as I pointed out to you in a former conver- 
sation, that it is the Lord Himself who will displace 
the pastors who scatter the sheep of His pasture. 
Sheep seek no other shepherd than their appoint- 
ed one, but when they are in trouble they lift their 
voices on high ; even so should a Christian flock, 
if their shepherd fails in strength or fails in love 
and attention to thevi s\>\Y\tual wants, lift their 
hearts to God and pia^ V\ia\.lBL^\t^S3\\&T«^"Q{^'%3x^ 
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help them in their hour of need. But let them 
not wander into other folds, feeding upon the pas- 
tures allotted to other flocks, neither let them 
follow the 'hirelings whose own the sheep are 
not,' hut let them wait still upon God, frequenting 
His Holy House wherein they were haptized, and 
there offer up their prayers and praises, and listen 
• to God's Holy Word, which at least must he read 
to them one day in seven.'* 

John, "Yes, Sir, that is the part which true 
faith would teach us to follow ; we should believe 
ever that God has not forgotten His people, even 
when they are ' in a desert place.' " 

Mr, Hope, " Our Saviour says, speaking of Him- 
self as ' the good Shepherd,' ' and when He putteth 
forth His own sheep Hegoeth before them, and the 
sheep follow Him : for they know His voice.' How 
true and how beautiful is this image of Christ and 
His Church. Many a time have I felt pleasure in 
watching a shepherd lead His flock across the 
downs. In the distance, no path is seen distinctly, 
yet the shepherd knows his way, and steadily sets 
his face towards the point he has in view, and 
neither turns to the right hand or to the left, but 
keeps his course straight onwards. There is no 
noise, no bustle, no rushing for precedence, but 
a quiet journeying on by the flock who see the 
shepherd ever before them. Sometimes we catch 
a glimpse of them crossing a knoll, and then again 
descending into a hollow where they are lost to 
sight, and one who did not know the nature of the 
ground, would at a distance \\\\ii\l >JBfc\fe ^^x^ t\» 
Bheep upon the hill side, bu\.\e\.\i\m^N^^A^'«^''^''^^^^ 
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longer and soon a speck appears, and the shepherd 
and his flock are seen again approaching to the 
summit of the heathy down which they are bent 
upon surmounting, for the promised rest lies yet 
beyond it. Thus Zion- wards, does Christ, by the 
guidance of His Holy Spirit, lead on His Church. 
Leads it, not with the * pillar of fire,' for the ' Day- 
spring from on high hath visited us,' but with the 
cloud, — that cloud of witnesses, whose lives and 
life-blood were freely consecrated to His service." 

John. '' I am afraid, Sir, that if the times of 
persecution were to come back again, I should 
shrink from the stake, or from the rack, and mor- 
tal weakness would make me shun * the narrow 
way,' and so lose the promised bliss. May the 
Lord in His mercy give ' peace in our time.' " 

Mr. Hope. " Peace is the reward of a per- 
severing endeavour on all sides to bring glory to 
God, by living a life of faith, walking in His Holy 
laws which He hath set before us. Think what a 
sacrifice the ' Chief Shepherd' made, to win for us 
the ' green pastures,' and the ' still waters ;* — even 
the sacrifice of Himself upon the cross. When- 
ever a rebellious thought against the orderings of 
Providence rises in your bosom, check it by saying, 
' Christ died for me.' And when you are among 
your sheep let them read to you lessons of gentle- 
ness, and meek contentment. Observe how the 
whole flock are obedient to the voice of one man, 
and let this make you desire, and seek for that 
unity in the Church, which is its chief beauty. 
Obedience to the ' powers that be,' because they 
are ' ordained of God,' must be the ruling pr 
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ciple to keep all wayward inclinations under due 
control." 

John. " Yes, Sir, I see it clearly, and, as you 
say, a flock of sheep may become our teachers, 
and I will look upon mine in future as my favour- 
ite field preachers ! But do not think from this. 
Sir, that I have ever gone to listen to other ' field 
preachers,' for I never was at a camp meeting in 
my life, but I have heard wonderful stories of 
the gift of speaking which some of those strolling 
religionists have.'* 

Mr, Hope, " When the Lord gave His people 
the bread from Heaven, He sent it softly, and still; 
it came to them as the dew. The gentle shower 
does not fail to moisten the duly prepared soil, 
even so a few verses from God's Word read by His 
appointed minister, will more surely (and more 
beneficially) speak to the heart that seeks for true 
knowledge, than the loud and enthusiastic appeal 
of the Methodist preacher ; which latter might 
oftentimes be compared to a fearful tempest, up- 
rooting fruit-bearing trees, and blasting tender 
plants in its unsparing wildness." 

A few more words passed between Mr. Hope 
and John, by way of leave taking, and then they 
separated, with a consciousness of mutual fellow- 
ship in the faith of Christ, to meet again and again, 
and converse together as upon former occasions. 
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PSALM 23. 

'^ My shepherd is the Lord ; I know 

No care or (araying need : 
He lays me where the green herbs grow 

Along the quiet mead : 

" He leads me where the waters glide, 

The waters soft and still, 
And homeward He will gently guide 

My wandering heart and will. 

'^ He brings me on the righteous path. 
Even for His Name's dear sake : 

What if in vale and shade of death 
My dreary way I take ? 

« I fear no ill, for Thou, God, 

With me for ever art ; 
Thy shepherd's staff. Thy guiding rod, 

'Tis they console^ my heart. 

" For me Thy board is richly spread 

In sight of all my foes. 
Fresh oil of Thine embalms my head, 

My cup of grace o'erflows. 

" nought but love and mercy wait 

Through all my life on me. 
And I within my Father's gate 

For long bright years shall be.'* 
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